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CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  WOMEN’S 
MAGAZINES  TO  HOMEMAKING 
PROBLEMS  ON  FOODS 

CHAPTER  I 

NEED  FOR  UNDERSTANDING  WOMEN’S  MAGAZINES  AS  A 
SOURCE  OF  HOMEMAKING  EDUCATION  ON  FOODS 

For  several  generations  women  have  recognized  magazines  as  con- 
tributing factors  in  the  solution  of  home  problems.  Commercial  ad- 
vancement in  the  manufacture  of  foods  has  brought  many  changes 
in  homemaking.  In  an  effort  to  solve  the  problems  thus  involved  a 
new  form  of  education  has  arisen  and  women’s  magazines  have  been 
more  widely  read  by  homemakers  and  by  students  and  teachers  of 
homemaking.  Within  the  last  decade  a growing  need  has  been  felt 
for  a better  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  these  periodicals. 

This  need  has  lately  been  indicated  with  increased  frequency  by  all 
concerned,  the  magazines,  the  homemakers,  and  the  students  and  teach- 
ers of  homemaking.  The  magazines  particularly  notice  it  because  of 
the  great  number  of  requests  they  receive  for  speakers  to  discuss  maga- 
zine problems  with  women’s  clubs,  home  economics  associations,  both 
business  and  professional,  and  with  homemaking  classes;  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a magazine  editor 
has  lectured  regularly  before  homemaking  classes  in  one  of  the  leading 
colleges  and  universities.  The  teachers  have  noticed  this  need  since, 
with  the  development  of  homemaking  education,  the  magazines  have 
appealed  to  schools  and  colleges  more  and  more  often  for  materials 
for  publication.  Members  of  their  faculties  also  receive  frequent  re- 
quests to  give  addresses  on  special  phases  of  foods  closely  allied  to 
magazine  problems.  Students  are  aware  of  the  need  of  further  infor- 
mation about  magazine  contributions  to  the  solution  of  homemaking 
problems  because  of  the  vocational  opportunities  in  magazine  work 
for  persons  especially  trained  in  this  line.  Homemakers  are  interested 
in  this  need  beyond  attending  lectures  and  reading  the  magazines.  We 
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find  them  asking  about  the  reliability  of  information  in  women’s  maga- 
zines in  personal  interviews  with  investigators  making  inquiry  into  their 
problems,  as  recorded  in  Leighton’s  "A  Basis  of  Building  a Course 
in  Economics  of  the  Home.”1  We  thus  see  that  with  the  magazines 
and  the  colleges  working  together  to  supply  solutions  of  homemakers’ 
problems  on  foods,  there  is  a very  definite  need  on  the  part  of  each 
group  for  information  regarding  women’s  magazines  as  an  educational 
agency. 


Limitations  and  Purposes  of  the  Study 

This  study  of  women’s  magazines  as  contributing  factors  in  the 
solution  of  homemaking  problems  is  limited  to  foods,  because  of  their 
importance  as  the  most  essential  element  of  life  for  which  the  home 
is  responsible. 

In  addition  to  filling  the  needs  described  in  foregoing  paragraphs, 
this  study  is  made  with  the  following  purposes  in  view: 

1.  To  furnish  facts  that  may  serve  as  a basis  on  which  to  evaluate 
the  limitations  and  determine  the  extent  to  which  women’s  magazines 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  specific  problems  on  foods,  and  thus  help 
homemakers  to  use  to  better  advantage  the  materials  at  hand. 

2.  To  provide  a method  of  studying  magazine  practices  with  regard 
to  foods  that  will  be  equally  valuable  in  studying  other  problems  of 
homemaking. 

3.  To  awaken  a need  for  understanding  the  practices  of  all  agencies 
of  publicity  that  feature  foods. 

4.  To  provide  materials  that  will  indicate  what  responsibilities  home- 
makers can  and  cannot  place  on  these  magazines  for  definite  infor- 
mation that  they  may  desire,  but  that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  magazines. 

5.  To  discover  subject  matter,  which  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  pros- 
pective homemakers  will  be  as  valuable  later  as  now  for  use  in  inter- 
preting changing  information  with  regard  to  food,  one  of  the  most 
vital  elements  of  life. 

6.  To  better  prepare  prospective  teachers  of  homemaking  by  offer- 
ing additional  subject  matter,  scientifically  gathered  and  properly 
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organized  for  class  room  study  of  the  relationship  between  homemaking 
problems  on  foods  and  women’s  magazines. 

7.  To  make  a purely  educational  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  women’s 
magazines  as  commercial  educational  agencies  in  bringing  about  a 
more  satisfactory  use  of  their  product  through  an  understanding  of 
their  purposes  and  limitations. 


Part  I 

SOURCE  OF  DATA 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SELECTION  OF  MAGAZINES  TO  FURNISH  DATA 

In  deciding  which  magazines  to  use  as  a source  of  data  for  this 
study,  consideration  is  given  first  to  those  magazines  which  have  the 
largest  circulation,  because  they  are  most  frequently  used,  and  there- 
fore offer  the  broadest  possible  field  for  application  of  facts. 

For  information  regarding  the  circulation  of  women’s  magazines, 
"N.  W.  Ayres’  Directory  of  Newspaper  and  Periodicals  for  1930” 
was  consulted.  The  circulation  figures  which  this  volume  furnishes 
for  the  first  six  magazines  appear  in  Table  I with  the  names  of  the 
publications  represented  in  the  proper  order  by  letters  alphabetically 
arranged. 


TABLE  I 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  WOMEN’S  MAGAZINES 


Magazines 

Circulation 

Rank 

A 

2,555,996 

1 

B 

2,511,132 

2 

C 

2,450,5  17 

3 

D 

2,400,340 

4 

E 

2,002,672 

5 

F 

1,741,640 

6 

The  figures  are  marked  "A.  B.  C.”  in  the  reference  named,  which 
according  to  a footnote  adds  to  their  validity,  meaning  "Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation.  Total  net  paid  circulation — sworn — June,  1929.” 

Four  of  these  magazines  are  used  in  this  investigation,  A,  B,  C, 
and  F.  F is  henceforth  indicated  as  D.  Magazines  A,  B,  and  C were 
selected  because  of  their  high  rank  in  circulation.  Magazine  D was 
added  for  the  sake  of  contrast  which  the  preliminary  study,  described 
later  in  Chapter  III,  shows  that  it  offers  to  A,  B,  and  C in  price,  size, 
amount  of  circulation  and  editorial  practices  regarding  the  approval 
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of  advertising  matter.  Besides  offering  these  contrasts,  D also  re- 
sembles A,  B,  and  C in  that  it  has  a homemaking  department  under 
the  direction  of  a special  editor.  This  department  is  designated  by 
various  names  discussed  fully  in  Chapter  X. 

The  magazines  selected  represent  a total  reading  audience  of  38 
millions,  estimated  on  the  usual  basis  of  4 or  more  readers  to  a sub- 
scription, the  total  subscribed  circulation  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D being 
9,259,283. 


Issues  and  Numbers  Chosen  with  Reasons  for  the  Selection 

Issues  of  the  year  1929  are  used  because  the  recency  of  these  allows 
a timely  application  of  the  findings.  The  particular  numbers  chosen 
by  date  of  month  are  a sampling  of  the  year’s  issues  made  first,  on 
the  basis  of  about  the  same  average  number  of  pages  for  the  several 
months  used,  as  for  the  entire  year,  and  second,  upon  a full  repre- 
sentation of  the  four  seasons. 

The  total  and  average  numbers  of  these  pages  appear  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 


AVERAGE 

NUMBER 

OF  PAGES  PER 
SELECTED 

ISSUE  FOR  THE  YEAR 
PERIOD 

AND  THE 

Magazine 

Total 
Pages 
for  1929 

Average 

Pages 
for  1929 

Total  Pages 
for  Selected 
Issues 

Average  Pages 
for  Selected 
Issues 

Differences 
in  Pages 

A 

2506 

208.83 

800 

200.00 

8.83 

B 

1342 

111.83 

440 

110.00 

1.83 

C 

1648 

137.33 

550 

137.50 

.17 

D 

3 5 80 

298.33 

1190 

297.50 

.83 

It  may  be  noted  from  this  table  that  there  is  practically  perfect 
agreement  between  the  average  number  of  pages  per  issue  for  the  year’s 
publications  and  that  for  the  four-month  period  selected. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  a total  of  about  3 000  pages  is  used  to 
furnish  the  data  for  this  study.  They  are  drawn  from  16  magazines, 
4 issues  each  of  4 different  publications,  namely  January  representing 
the  winter  season,  April  the  spring,  June  the  summer,  and  September 
the  fall. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  in  considering  the  frequency  of  change 
in  editorial  practices,  the  January,  1930,  number  of  magazines  A,  B, 
C,  and  D is  also  studied,  but  the  data  thus  supplied  are  treated  sep- 
arately in  Chapter  X. 


CHAPTER  III 

METHODS  USED  IN  GATHERING  DATA 


A Preliminary  Study 

The  methods  employed  in  gathering  the  data  were  determined  by  a 
preliminary  study  made  as  a test  case  to  see  if  a searching  investiga- 
tion more  elaborate  in  nature  and  greater  in  extent  would  reveal 
magazine  practices  which  could  serve  as  a basis  of  scientific  study  for 
judging  the  information  on  foods  furnished  by  women’s  magazines. 

For  this  preliminary  study,  the  February,  1929,  number  of  the  six 
magazines  with  widest  circulation  was  used.  This  particular  issue 
was  selected  partly  because  of  the  recency  of  date,  and  partly  because 
February  contains  several  holidays,  St.  Valentine’s  day,  Lincoln’s  birth- 
day, and  Washington’s  birthday,  which  facts,  it  was  thought,  might 
indicate  differences  in  practices  otherwise  not  noticeable. 

The  progress  and  results  of  this  trial  study  pointed  out  definitely 
the  factors  to  be  considered  and  the  procedure  to  be  employed.  It 
showed  that  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  editorial  and 
advertising  pages  is  very  close  and  that  there  is  a definite  plan  for 
the  distribution  of  editorial  material  on  various  subjects  among  the 
advertising  pages.  It  also  showed  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
advertising  space  is  used  for  food  products.  Other  features  that 
attracted  attention  were  that  articles  on  foods  appeared  in  several 
editorial  departments  of  the  same  periodical;  that  in  some  instances 
the  same  kind  of  information  concerning  foods  appears  on  both  the 
editorial  and  advertising  pages;  and  that  in  the  illustrations  of  editorial 
articles,  advertised  foods  were  often  shown  and  were  easily  recognized 
as  such  because  of  similarity  in  shape  and  style  of  package  or  food 
itself  to  that  displayed  in  the  advertisements.  In  some  instances  the 
names  themselves  were  legible. 

Other  results  of  this  preliminary  study  showed  that  five  of  the  six 
most  popular  women’s  magazines  cost  10  cents,  the  other  one  2 5 cents; 
that  they  differed  widely  in  the  size  and  the  number  of  pages;  and 
that  there  is  a wide  difference  in  the  amount  of  circulation  between 
the  first  five  and  the  sixth. 
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Taken  as  a whole,  the  outcome  of  the  preliminary  study  indicated 
wide  differences  as  well  as  close  agreements  in  magazine  practices,  some 
of  which  are  easily  measurable  and  others  of  which  are  not  so  easily 
measurable,  but  are  evident  in  a more  or  less  variable  degree.  It  was 
clear  that  the  final  study  must  include  data  regarding  both  types  of 
practices  and  that  the  methods  employed  in  gathering  these  data  must 
provide  for  this. 

Methods  Determined  by  Preliminary  Study 

Two  methods  were  employed.  First,  a page-by-page  survey  was 
made  of  the  entire  copy  of  each  magazine  and  data  were  recorded 
concerning  the  facts  revealed  by  the  preliminary  study.  These  facts 
provided  information  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  amount  of 
editorial  and  advertising  material  according  to  the  number  of  the 
pages.  Additional  data  were  gathered  in  case  of  editorial  material, 
which  showed  its  location  in  various  departments,  as  classified  in  the 
table  of  contents.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  study  the  placement 
of  articles  on  foods  and  advertisements  of  food  products  with  respect 
to  each  other  and  to  the  rest  of  the  magazine.  In  measuring  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  these  respective  items,  parts  of  pages  were 
computed  on  the  basis  of  area  of  printed  space  used. 

In  regard  to  the  articles  on  foods,  additional  record  was  made  of  the 
following  items: 

a.  Title  of  the  department  in  which  they  appeared. 

b.  Name  and  title  of  the  department  editor. 

c.  Title  of  the  article,  and  subtitle  if  one  was  used. 

d.  Name  of  the  author  and  any  comments  or  other  information 
which  is  given  concerning  him. 

e.  Kinds  of  information  on  foods  given  as  indicated  by  the  title 
and  text  of  the  article. 

f.  Whether  supplementary  booklets  were  offered  either  free  or 
at  a charge. 

g.  Nature  of  illustrations,  i.e.,  whether  perishable  or  non-perish- 
able foods  were  pictured  as  purchased,  and  whether  the  brand 
was  recognizable  by  legibility  of  name  or  by  similarity  in  style 
of  package  to  that  in  advertisements. 
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h.  Number  of  perishable  and  non-perishable  foods  named  in  the 
text  of  the  articles  and  those  indicated  as  "canned  or  fresh,” 
those  that  might  be  either  but  were  not  so  indicated,  and 
those  whose  vitamin  content  was  featured. 

i.  Miscellaneous  items  which  might  be  useful  in  interpreting  the 

above  data. 

In  regard  to  advertisements  for  foods,  additional  record  was  also 
made.  Other  items  were  noted  which  might  permit  comparison  be- 
tween information  given  in  articles  on  foods  and  that  contained  in 
the  advertisements  of  foods: 

a.  The  general  intended  advertising  appeal  as  indicated  by  the 
title  and  the  illustration. 

b.  The  specific  appeal  for  the  use  of  the  food  products. 

c.  The  name  of  the  product. 

The  second  method  of  gathering  data  supplies  material  not  so  easily 
defined  or  measured  as  that  above,  but  it  meets  a very  definite  purpose 
of  treating  advertised  products  on  editorial  pages.  This  method  was 
used  when  close  agreement  or  complete  disagreement  occurred  in  the 
frequency  with  which  advertised  foods  were  featured  in  editorial  illus- 
trations and  texts  of  articles.  It  consists  in  referring  back  to  the 
magazine  pages  of  specific  articles  for  facts  that  explain  these  agree- 
ments or  disagreements  previously  mentioned.  In  many  instances  the 
data  thus  gathered  are  in  the  nature  of  quotations  extracted  from 
articles. 

In  the  comparisons  of  various  items  throughout  this  study,  the 
word  "difference”  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense  and  not  as  a statistical 


term. 


Part  II 

COMPILATION  OF  FACTS 


CHAPTER  IV 

SIZE  OF  WOMEN’S  MAGAZINES 

The  magazines  included  in  this  group  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in 
number  of  pages.  In  order  to  study  the  relationship  of  one  magazine 
to  another  with  respect  to  total  space,  the  number  of  pages  in  each 
must  be  stated  in  terms  of  pages  of  the  same  size. 

Three  of  these  periodicals,  A,  B,  and  C,  are  practically  the  same 
size,  so  their  original  number  of  pages  can  be  used  in  making  com- 
parisons. The  fourth,  D,  is  smaller,  so  the  original  number  of  pages 
must  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  the  size  of  the  other  three.  The 
unit  of  measurement  used  for  this  purpose  was  area  of  printed  page. 
In  the  smaller  magazine,  this  is  62%  as  much  as  in  the  larger  ones, 
so  each  time  the  number  of  pages  is  given,  62%  of  the  original  num- 
ber is  stated,  in  case  of  the  smaller  magazine.  This  transmutation  of 
size  of  pages  is  followed  throughout  the  presentation  of  data. 

In  comparing  the  relative  amount  of  space  in  each  of  the  various 
publications,  the  total  number  of  pages  is  considered  in  the  four  issues 
investigated  rather  than  the  number  in  issues  of  corresponding  dates, 
because  they  disagree  on  the  order  of  rank  of  size  on  given  dates. 

These  totals  represent  an  addition  of  twelve  pages  to  the  original 
number  to  include  the  inside  front  cover,  and  inside  and  outside  back 
cover,  which  are  not  numbered  but  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  as 


some  of  the 

inside  pages. 

TABLE 

III 

NUMBER  OF 

PAGES  IN  WOMEN’S  MAGAZINES 

Total  Number 

Price 

Magazine 

of  Pages 

Rank 

Circulation 

per  Copy 

A 

812 

1 

2,555,996 

$.10 

B 

452 

4 

2,511,132 

.10 

C 

510 

3 

2,450,5  17 

.10 

D 

745 

2 

1,741,640 

.25 
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The  number  of  pages  in  these  four  magazines  and  their  ranks  accord- 
ing to  circulation  are  presented  in  Table  III,  on  preceding  page. 

That  these  magazines  vary  greatly  in  size  is  evident  from  the  wide 
range  of  difference,  360  pages,  between  A,  the  largest,  and  B,  the 
smallest.  This  difference1  is  especially  significant  because  of  the  prac- 
tical agreement  between  A and  B in  circulation. 

In  magazine  A,  ranking  1 in  size,  and  D,  ranking  2,  the  very  nar- 
row range  of  difference,  67  pages,  is  also  noteworthy,  particularly  so 
in  view  of  their  difference  of  814,346  in  circulation. 

There  is  a closer  relationship  in  size  between  the  largest  two  maga- 
zines, A and  D,  which  have  a difference  of  67  pages,  and  the  smallest 
two  magazines,  C and  B,  which  have  a difference  of  5 8 pages,  than 
between  the  two  groups,  A-D  and  C-B,  which  have  a difference  of 
2 3 5 pages. 

Respective  Numbers  of  Pages  of  Editorial  and  Advertising 

Matter 

In  accounting  for  these  decided  differences  in  size  in  women’s  maga- 
zines, we  must  consider  the  nature  of  the  reading  matter  that  appears 
in  each.  This  falls  into  two  groups,  editorial  and  advertising.  The 
former  is  provided  by  the  magazine  publishers,  and  the  latter  is  sup- 
plied by  the  advertisers.  In  one  case  the  publisher  pays  for  the  mate- 
rial, and  in  the  other,  he  is  paid  for  publishing  it. 

The  above  use  of  the  term  "editorial”  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  editors  may  not  write  all  the  material  they  provide,  they 
select  and  approve  it.  The  term  is  applied  with  this  meaning  through- 
out the  study. 

ffow,  then,  are  the  differences  in  size  related  to  the  kind  of  reading 
matter  which  predominates  in  these  magazines? 

The  facts  pertaining  to  the  amount  of  editorial  and  advertising  space 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  pages  are  arranged  according  to  rank 
order  of  the  circulation  of  the  magazines.  See  Table  IV. 

We  see  from  this  table  that  A,  the  largest  magazine,  has  the  smallest 
proportion  of  space  occupied  by  editorial  reading  matter,  and  that 
the  agreement  between  A,  containing  41  per  cent,  and  D,  containing 
42  per  cent,  is  as  close  on  this  question  as  on  size.  This  indicates 
that  the  larger  magazines  provide  a smaller  proportion  of  what  they 

1 As  explained  on  page  10,  this  word,  difference,  is  used  in  its  ordinary  sense 
throughout  this  study,  and  not  as  a statistical  term. 
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Size  of  Women’s  Magazines 
TABLE  IV 


AMOUNT 

OF  SPACE 

DEVOTED  TO 

EDITORIAL 

AND  ADVERTISING 

MATERIALS  ON  FOODS 

Total  Number 

Editorial  Pages 

Advertising  Pages 

Magazine 

of  Pages 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A 

812 

3 3 3.50 

41 

478.50 

59 

B 

452 

220.40 

50 

231.60 

50 

C 

510 

259.75 

52 

250.25 

48 

D 

745 

312.50 

42 

432.50 

58 

publish  editorially  than  the  smaller  ones  do.  The  difference  between 
these  amounts  is  very  marked,  the  large  ones  falling  four  and  one- 
half  times  as  far  under  5 0 per  cent  as  the  small  ones  go  over  that 
amount. 

As  for  actual  number  of  editorial  pages,  there  are  more  in  the 
larger  magazines  than  in  the  smaller  ones.  While  the  ranks  are  the 
same  for  amount  of  editorial  material  and  for  size,  the  difference  in 
number  of  editorial  pages  is  much  less  than  the  difference  in  size. 

We  find  practically  the  same  difference  between  C and  B in  the 
matter  of  number  of  editorial  pages  as  in  size,  which  shows  that  there 
is  more  agreement  in  each  case  among  A,  D,  and  C,  than  between 
them  and  B. 

The  most  noticeable  irregularity  between  size  and  all  the  factors 
discussed  concerning  it,  is  that  D has  such  close  agreement  with  A 
and  C on  every  point,  except  with  respect  to  circulation.  It  may  be 
that  difference  in  the  prices  of  magazines  accounts  for  this,  but  that 
is  a question  not  to  be  considered  here.  That  the  nature  of  the  reading 
matter  in  D may  be  very  different  from  that  in  A and  C,  and  thus 
appeal  to  fewer  people,  is  another  possibility  that  receives  attention 
in  comparing  the  kind  of  information  on  foods  found  in  the  maga- 
zines. This  question  will  be  treated  in  Chapter  VII. 

Summary 

Women’s  magazines  vary  widely  in  size. 

The  size  does  not  vary  according  to  circulation,  since  the  largest,  A, 
and  the  smallest,  B,  have  approximately  the  same  circulation. 

Size  is  not  a criterion  of  popularity  with  readers,  as  D,  one  of 
the  largest  two,  has  the  smallest  circulation. 

In  these  magazines,  half  or  more  of  the  total  space  is  sold  for 
advertising. 
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The  largest  publications,  A and  D,  use  the  smallest  proportion  of 
space  for  editorial  reading  matter. 

The  smallest  periodical,  B,  stands  alone  on  all  questions  of  size, 
differing  more  from  each  of  the  others  than  they  do  from  one 
another. 

Price  is  not  in  proportion  to  size,  as  D,  one  of  the  largest  two  maga- 
zines, costs  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  other,  A,  and  is 
smaller  than  it  by  8 per  cent. 

There  is  closer  relation  between  cost  and  circulation  than  between 
circulation  and  size  in  respect  to  any  or  all  of  the  aspects  of  size 
considered. 


CHAPTER  V 


AMOUNT  OF  INFORMATION  ON  FOODS 

The  questions  now  arise,  "Flow  much  information  on  foods  do 
women’s  magazines  contain?”,  and,  "Is  this  information  related  to 
size?” 

In  answering  these  questions,  both  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  are  considered. 

The  unit  of  measure  in  the  editorial  department  may  be  either  the 
number  of  articles  or  the  amount  of  space  used  in  comparing  the 
amount  of  information  on  foods.  In  the  advertising  department  space 
is  the  unit  of  measure.  This  is  entirely  practical  for  comparing  these 
departments  with  each  other,  and  for  studying  them  with  respect 
to  the  size  of  the  magazines,  but  the  number  of  subjects  treated,  as 
indicated  by  the  number  of  editorial  articles  is  also  an  important  factor 
in  determining  magazine  practices,  and  as  such,  is  essential  to  a thor- 
ough treatment  of  this  question. 

The  Amount  of  Editorial  Information  on  Foods 

In  dealing  with  the  amounts  of  information  on  foods  in  the  editorial 
department,  both  units  of  measure,  number  of  articles  and  amount  of 
space  are  applied. 

The  Number  of  Articles  on  Foods 

The  number  of  articles  in  Table  V following  represents  the  total 
number  in  the  four  issues  of  each  magazine  studied. 

TABFE  V 


NUMBER  OF  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  PERTAINING  TO  FOODS 


Magazine 

Total  Number 
of  Pages 

Total 

Articles 

Total 
Articles 
on  Food 

Rank 

Percentage 
on  Food 

Rank 

A 

812 

198 

28 

1 

13 

2 

B 

452 

124 

17 

2 

14 

1 

C 

510 

152 

12 

4 

8 

4 

D 

745 

172 

15 

3 

9 

3 

14 
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In  this  table  attention  is  immediately  attracted  to  the  great  differ- 
ence, 5 per  cent,  between  A and  B which  devote  13  and  14  per 
cent  respectively  of  their  articles  to  foods,  and  C and  D which  devote 
8 and  9 per  cent  respectively. 

The  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  A,  the  largest  magazine, 
is  grouped  with  B,  the  smallest,  while  D,  only  8 per  cent  smaller 
than  A,  is  grouped  with  C,  which  is  37  per  cent  smaller  in  size  than  A. 

In  the  number  of  articles  on  foods,  the  magazines  differ  widely, 
but  these  differences  in  the  number  of  articles  can  only  be  compared 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  differences  in  proportion  to  their 
sizes.  These  appear  in  Table  YI. 

TABLE  VI 


PERCENTAGE  OF  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  NUMBER  OF  PAGES  AND 
NUMBER  OF  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  ON  FOODS 


Mag- 

azine 

Total 

Pages 

Rank 

Percentage  of 
Differences 
According 
to  Rank* 

Number 
Articles 
on  Food 

Percentage  of 
Differences 
According 
to  Rank 

A 

812 

1 

A and  D 8 

28 

A and  D 46 

B 

452 

4 

B and  A 44 

17 

B and  A 39 

C 

510 

3 

C and  B 1 1 

12 

C and  B 29 

D 

745 

2 

D and  C 32 

15 

D and  C 20 

* Percentage  of  difference  was  figured  on  the  basis  of  larger. 


We  see  here  a most  outstanding  difference  between  the  comparative 
size  of  magazines  and  the  number  of  articles  on  foods.  In  magazine 
D,  which  is  only  8 per  cent  smaller  in  size  than  A,  there  are  46  per 
cent  fewer  articles  on  foods. 

The  difference  between  B and  C is  just  as  great,  but  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  We  note  B is  1 1 per  cent  smaller  than  C in  size,  but 
carries  29  per  cent  more  articles  on  foods. 


The  Number  of  Pages  of  Articles  on  Foods 

While  the  number  of  articles  indicate  the  number  of  subjects  on 
foods  treated  in  magazines  of  different  sizes,  they  in  no  way  indicate 
the  amount  of  space  occupied  by  these  articles.  The  total  number 
of  pages  used  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  magazine  is  shown  in 
Table  VII. 

The  differences  in  percentages  show  that  A.  B,  C,  and  D vary  widely 
in  the  proportion  of  total  magazine  space  occupied  by  articles  on  foods. 
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TABLE  VII 

NUMBER  OF  PAGES  OCCUPIED  BY  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  ON  FOODS 


Magazine 

Total 

Pages 

Rank 

Pages  of 
Articles 
on  Foods 

Rank 

Pages 

Percentage 

of 

Total  Pages 

Rank 

A 

812 

1 

30.65 

1 

4 

1 

B 

452 

3 

13.15 

3 

3 

2 

C 

510 

4 

12.50 

4 

2 

3.50 

D 

7.4  5 

2 

18.41 

2 

2 

3.50 

The  rank  of  magazine  A as  1,  and  B as  2,  in  number  of  articles 
(see  Table  VI),  and  the  reversal  of  B and  D from  rank  2 to  rank  3 
in  number  of  pages  devoted  to  articles  on  foods  points  to  a great 
difference  in  relationship  of  B and  D on  these  two  factors  to  each 
other,  especially  since  D falls  46  per  cent  below  A on  the  number  of 
articles,  and  40  per  cent  on  the  number  of  pages.  The  facts  dis- 
closed by  an  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  items  to 
each  other  in  the  various  magazines  are  assembled  in  Table  VIII. 


The  Length  of  Food  Articles  in  Pages 
TABLE  VIII 

NUMBER  OF  ARTICLES  IN  RELATION  TO  NUMBER  OF  PAGES  ON  FOODS 


Total 

Food 

Food 

Average  Pages 

Magazine 

Pages 

Pages 

Articles 

to  each  Article 

Rank 

A 

812 

30.65 

28 

1.09 

2 

B 

452 

13.15 

17 

.77 

4 

C 

510 

12.50 

12 

1.04 

3 

D 

745 

18.41 

15 

1.23 

1 

The  great  difference  in  the  average  number  of  pages  per  article  in 
Magazine  B is  a reasonable  and  logical  explanation  of  the  shifting  in 
their  ranks  on  these  questions,  heretofore  mentioned. 

For  D to  have  the  longest  articles,  longer  by  1 1 per  cent  than  A, 
which  is  practically  the  same  size,  is  consistent  with  D’s  rank  of  third 
place  in  the  number  of  articles,  in  which  case  D has  only  46  per  cent 
as  many  articles  as  A. 

It  is  also  consistent  for  B to  have  the  shortest  articles,  and  for  them 
to  be  shorter  by  37  per  cent  than  D,  the  longest,  since  B is  about 
3 8 per  cent  smaller  in  size  and  has  2 more  articles  on  foods.  This 
shows  why  B,  the  smallest  magazine,  smaller  by  46  per  cent  than  the 
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largest,  A,  ranks  second  to  it  in  the  number  of  articles,  coming  within 
39  per  cent,  and  then  falls  to  3 in  number  of  pages,  with  a difference 
of  over  5 0 per  cent,  as  shown  in  Table  V. 

These  facts  further  indicate  that  magazine  B,  having  practically 
the  same  circulation  as  A (see  Table  I),  has  the  shortest  articles,  and 
D,  having  the  smallest  circulation,  has  the  longest  articles.  Whether 
the  number  of  problems  on  foods  treated  accounts  for  the  difference 
in  length  of  articles  in  B and  D requires  additional  data.  These  are 
supplied  in  further  treatment  of  this  question  in  Chapter  VII. 


The  Importance  of  Food  Articles  as  Measured  by  Space 

Given  Them 

In  considering  the  amount  of  editorial  information  on  foods  as 
a determining  factor  in  editorial  practices,  we  should  observe  not 
only  the  number  of  articles,  the  number  of  pages,  the  proportion  of 
pages  and  the  size  of  the  articles;  but  also  the  ratio  which  these  pages 
bear  to  the  entire  number  of  editorial  pages  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  magazines  agree  in  the  importance  they  assign  to  it.  The  position 
of  each  magazine  in  this  respect  appears  in  Table  IX,  which  follows. 


TABLE  IX 


AMOUNT  OF  EDITORIAL 

SPACE  OCCUPIED 

BY  ARTICLES  ON 

FOODS 

Number 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Editorial 

Pages  on 

Pages  on 

Magazine 

Pages 

Foods 

Foods 

Rank 

A 

333.50 

30.65 

9 

1 

B 

220.40 

13.15 

6 

2.5 

C 

259.75 

12.50 

5 

4 

D 

312.50 

18.41 

6 

2.5 

Table  IX  shows  that  magazine  A,  which  devotes  9 per  cent  of  its 
editorial  space  to  articles  on  foods,  considers  it  almost  twice  as  im- 
portant as  does  C,  which  gives  only  5 per  cent. 

That  magazine  D,  almost  as  large  as  magazine  A,  745  pages  as 
against  812  (see  Table  VIII),  considers  this  subject  of  the  same  im- 
portance, each  occupying  6 per  cent  of  editorial  space,  as  B,  the  small- 
est, shows  that  there  is  no  more  agreement  between  magazines  of  prac- 
tically the  same  size  than  there  is  between  those  of  different  sizes,  on 
the  amount  of  space  given  to  articles  on  foods. 
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Total  Rankings  of  the  Four  Magazines  on  Food  Articles 

The  difference  in  rank  on  the  basis  of  space  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  editorial  articles,  and  on  other  questions  previously  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter,  shows  that  both  ranks  must  be  considered  in 
comparing  the  magazines  with  respect  to  the  amounts  of  editorial 
information  on  foods.  Each  rank  on  the  number  and  proportion  of 
pages  discussed  is  given  in  Table  X. 

TABLE  X 

RANKING  OF  MAGAZINES  ACCORDING  TO  AMOUNTS  OF  EDITORIAL 
INFORMATION  ON  FOODS 

Pages  of 

Articles  on  Foods  Articles  on  Foods  Percentages  of 

Per  Cent 


Total 

Per 

of 

Editorial 

Articles  Pages  on 

Magazine 

Pages 

Number 

Cent 

Number  Magaz, 

ine  Pages 

to  Pages 

Foods 

A 

1 

1 

2 

1 

l 

1 

2 

1 

B 

3 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2.5 

4 

2.5 

C 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3.5 

4 

3 

4 

D 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3.5 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

In  comparing 

these  ranks 

we  see 

that: 

The  number 

of  articles  on  foods 

is  not 

in  proportion  to 

the  size 

of  the  magazines. 

There  is  no  agreement  between  magazines  of  different  sizes  with 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  articles  on  foods,  the  smallest  magazine, 
B,  having  the  largest  proportion  of  such  articles. 

The  largest  magazines,  A and  D,  use  a greater  number  of  pages  for 
this  purpose  than  B,  which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  articles. 

The  publications  A and  B containing  the  largest  number  of  articles, 
assign  the  largest  proportion  of  the  magazine  to  them. 

The  periodical  with  the  smallest  number  of  pages,  B,  has  the  short- 
est articles,  and  the  second  in  size,  D,  has  the  longest  articles. 

There  is  more  agreement  between  the  two  largest,  A and  D,  and 
the  smallest,  B,  on  the  importance  of  this  subject,  judged  from  the 
proportion  of  editorial  space  allowed  it,  than  between  them  on  any 
other  question,  regarding  the  amount  of  information  on  foods. 

On  all  these  questions,  C maintains  the  most  constant  position,  and 
B,  the  most  variable. 

In  no  instance  does  the  circulation  indicate  the  amount  of  editorial 
information  on  foods. 
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The  Amount  of  Advertising  Information  on  Foods 

In  considering  the  amount  of  this  aspect  of  information  on  foods, 
measurements,  as  previously  stated,  are  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
pages  of  advertising  space  devoted  to  this  topic.  They  are  shown,  in 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  magazine,  in  Table  XI. 


TABLE  XI 

NUMBER  OF  PAGES  OCCUPIED  BY  ADVERTISEMENTS  FOR  FOODS 


Magazine 

Total 

Pages 

Rank 

Pages  of  Food 
Advertisements 

Rank 

Percentage  of 
Total  Pages 

Rank 

A 

812 

1 

120.56 

1 

15 

1 

B 

452 

4 

55.21 

4 

12 

4 

C 

510 

3 

73.55 

3 

14 

2 

D 

745 

2 

100.12 

2 

13 

3 

These  figures  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent  show  close  agreement  in 
magazines  of  different  sizes  on  the  percentage  of  total  space  used  for 
advertisements  of  foods.  Magazines  A and  B,  however,  are  the  only 
ones  that  agree,  according  to  size,  on  the  proportion  of  total  magazine 
space  used  for  advertisements  in  foods,  as  indicated  by  the  uniformity 
of  their  ranks  as  1 and  4 throughout. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  whether  these  magazines  agree  as 
closely  on  the  proportion  of  advertising  space  used  for  advertisements 
on  foods  as  they  do  on  the  proportion  of  total  magazine  space.  The 
data  necessary  to  a discussion  of  such  a comparison  appears  in  Table 
XII. 


TABLE  XII 

THE  AMOUNT  OF  ADVERTISING  SPACE  OCCUPIED  BY  FOOD 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Magazine 

Total 

Pages 

Number 

Advertising 

Pages 

Number 
Advertising 
Pages  for 
Foods 

Per  Cent 

Rank 

A 

812 

478.50 

120.56 

25 

2 

B 

452 

231.60 

55.21 

24 

3 

C 

510 

250.25 

73.55 

29 

1 

D 

745 

432.50 

100.12 

23 

4 

The  data  in  this  table  shows  that  there  is  about  as  close  agreement 
(from  23  to  29  per  cent)  among  these  magazines  on  the  question  of 
proportion  of  advertising  space  used  for  foods  as  for  proportion  of 
total  magazine  space,  from  12  to  15  per  cent. 
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This  is  the  first  instance  in  these  studies  of  amounts  of  editorial 
and  advertising  space  used  for  foods  in  which  the  most  extreme  posi- 
tion is  occupied  by  magazine  C.  This  position  in  this  instance  indi- 
cates that  for  its  size,  C carries  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  foods 
advertising. 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  total  rank  order  of  the  amounts 
of  advertising  devoted  to  foods  is  shown  in  Table  XIII. 


TABLE  XIII 

RANK  OF  EACH  MAGAZINE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  AMOUNTS  OF 
ADVERTISING  INFORMATION  ON  FOODS 


Total 

Number 

Advertising 

Percentage 

Total 

Percentage 

of 

Advertising 

Magazine 

Pages 

Pages  on  Foods 

Pages 

Pages 

A 

1 

1 

1 

2 

B 

4 

4 

4 

3 

C 

3 

3 

2 

1 

D 

2 

2 

3 

4 

This  tabulation  shows  that: 

These  magazines  disagree  on  the  amount  of  advertising  on  foods 
in  proportion  to  size. 

The  largest,  A,  and  smallest,  B,  vary  the  least,  the  largest  having 
the  most  and  the  smallest  the  least. 

The  publication,  D,  having  the  smallest  circulation  (see  Table  III), 
has  the  smallest  proportion  of  space  given  to  food  advertising. 

Magazines  C and  D,  carrying  respectively  the  largest  and  smallest 
amounts  of  advertising  of  foods,  differ  more  widely  with  respect  to 
size  than  do  A or  B. 

Relationship  Between  Amount  of  Editorial  Information  and 
Amount  of  Advertising  Information  on  Foods 

Space  was  the  common  unit  of  measurement  applied  in  making  the 
comparison  between  these  departments.  The  amount  as  denoted  by 
number  of  pages  and  their  proportion  in  each  part  of  the  several 
magazines  are  combined  in  Table  XIV. 

The  percentages  of  space  of  the  periodicals  used  for  editorial  and 
advertising  information  on  foods  show  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
these  amounts  in  the  four  magazines. 
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TABLE  XIV 

AMOUNTS  OF  EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  SPACE 

Editorial  Pages  Advertising  Pages 

Total  % % % % 

Maga-  Edi-  of  Maga-  Adver-  Maga- 


zine 

Pages  Rank 

Number 

Rank  torial 

Rank 

zine 

Rank 

N umber 

Rank  tising 

Rank 

zine 

Rank 

A 

812 

1 

30.65 

i 

9 

1 

4 

1 

120.56 

i 

25 

2 

15 

1 

B 

452 

4 

13.15 

3 

6 

2.5 

3 

2 

55.21 

4 

24 

3 

12 

4 

C- 

510 

3 

12.50 

4 

5 

4 

2 

3.5 

73.55 

3 

29 

1 

14 

2 

D 

74  5 

2 

18.41 

2 

6 

2.S 

2 

3.5 

100.12 

2 

23 

4 

13 

3 

The  question  of  foods  appears  to  be  from  4 to  7 times  as  important 
to  the  advertising  department  as  to  the  editorial  department  (per 
cent  of  advertising  pages  divided  by  per  cent  of  editorial  pages)  judg- 
ing from  the  amount  of  total  magazine  space  devoted  to  each. 


Summary 

The  proportion  of  editorial  articles  that  treats  of  questions  on  foods 
is  not  dependent  upon  size  of  the  magazine. 

The  size  of  these  magazines  is  no  indication  of  whether  they  con- 
tain many  or  few  articles  on  foods. 

Regardless  of  size,  there  is  close  agreement  in  the  proportion  of  the 
entire  magazine  space  used  for  articles  pertaining  to  foods. 

The  length  of  articles  on  foods  has  no  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
magazine. 

There  is  close  agreement  among  these  publications  in  the  percentage 
of  editorial  and  advertising  space  assigned  to  foods. 

The  amount  of  advertising  space  devoted  to  foods  is  from  4 to  7 
times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  editorial  space  given  to  this  topic. 


CHAPTER  VI 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  ARTICLES  ON  FOODS 

Who  writes  the  articles  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance  since 
this  is  a definite  part  of  the  practices  that  determine  what  subjects 
are  treated.  Some  articles  are  prefaced  by  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
author’s  standing,  his  classification  on  the  Editorial  Staff,  or  the  aca- 
demic degrees  held,  while  others  give  the  name  alone,  or  omit  the 
author’s  name  entirely. 

All  authors  about  whom  comments  are  made  or  about  whom  any 
information  is  given  are  included  in  the  numbers  shown  in  Table  XV. 

TABLE  XV 


AUTHORS  ABOUT  WHOM  INFORMATION  IS  GIVEN 


Magazine 

Total  Number 
of  Articles 

Number  of 
Authors  Given 

percent  of 
Authors  Given 

A 

241 

3 

12.5 

B 

17 

1 

6 

C 

12 

7 

58 

D 

15 

12 

80 

The  comments  made  about  the  authors  vary.  One  magazine  uses 

notes  at  the  end  of  articles,  such  as  these:  "Dr.  is  Professor  of 

Nutrition  in  College,  University,  City,”  or  "Editor’s 

note:  Dr. , the  author  of  this  article,  is  Professor  of  Microbiology 

in  College,  University.” 

In  another  instance  there  appears  under  the  author’s  name  "of  the 

University  of ,”  while  in  still  other  instances  are  found  "Division 

of  Home  Economics,  University  of  ,”  and  "School  of  Hygiene 

and  Public  Health,  University,”  and  "of  State  Department 

of  Farms  and  Markets.” 

In  other  cases  books  written  by  the  authority  are  cited,  as  "Author 
of  Short  Talks  with  Young  Mothers,”  "What  Every  Woman  Should 
Know  ” 


1 Four  of  the  original  28  articles  are  omitted  as  they  are  merely  compilations  of 
single  recipes,  one  each  from  a number  of  readers.  This  number,  24,  will  be  used 
throughout  this  chapter. 
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The  comment  concerning  authors  who  were  members  of  the  editorial 
staff  varies  according  to  their  title  and  position,  some  of  which  are 

"Director, Department  of  Cookery  and  Household  Management,” 

"Director,”  and  " of  the  Institute  Staff.” 

The  kinds  of  information  offered  about  the  authors  vary  so  widely 
in  different  magazines,  and  occur  so  much  more  frequently  in  some 
than  in  others,  that  before  we  can  discover  the  type  considered  most 
important  as  writers  of  articles  on  foods,  we  must  classify  them  accord- 
ing to  the  comments  noted  and  study  these  groups  in  the  light  of 
each  other. 

The  greatest  number  of  authors  seem  to  achieve  distinction  as 
members  of  the  editorial  staff.  The  number  on  each  magazine  that 
belong  to  this  group  is  shown  in  Table  XVI. 

TABLE  XVI 

AUTHORS  WHO  BELONG  TO  THE  EDITORIAL  STAFF 


Number  of 


Number  of  Articles 

Number  of 

Articles 

by  Mem- 

Articles by 

Number  of 

by  Authors 

bers  of 

Members  of 

Articles 

Receiving 

Editorial 

Per 

University 

Per 

by  Other 

Per 

Magazine 

Comment 

Staff 

Cent 

Faculties 

Cent 

Authors 

Cent 

A 

3 

0 

0 

3 

100 

0 

0 

B 

1 

0 

0 

1 

100 

0 

0 

C 

7 

4 

59 

2 

28 

1 

13 

D 

12 

8.S 

72 

0 

0 

3.S 

28 

In  this  table  we  find  that  magazine  D has  72 

per  cent  more  authors 

belonging  to  the 

editorial 

staff 

than  A or 

B,  and  13  per 

cent  more 

than  C.  The  positions  of  magazines  D and  C are  outstanding  and 
indicate  a definite  policy  of  having  articles  by  the  editorial  staff. 

We  also  find  from  this  table  that  all  featured  authors  outside  this 
editorial  group  are  of  professional  standing.  Those  in  D and  C not 
members  of  university  faculties,  hold  academic  degrees;  the  one  in 
C and  one  of  those  in  D,  Doctor  of  Medicine;  and  the  four  others 
in  D are  Doctors  of  Philosophy.  The  extent  of  this  agreement  on 
academic  standing,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  articles  is  shown 
in  Table  XVII. 

We  thus  find  that  the  total  amount  of  agreement  in  the  number 
of  articles  written  by  academic  authorities  is  very  close  between  C 
and  D,  and  is  larger  by  SO  per  cent  between  them  and  A,  and  by 
76  per  cent  than  between  them  and  B.  This  shows  that  magazines 
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TABLE  XVII 

DISTINGUISHED  AUTHORS  OTHER  THAN  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Number 


Magazine 

Total 

Number 

of 

Articles 

Number  by  by  Others 
Members  of  with 

U niversity  Academic 
Faculties  Degrees 

Total 

Number 

T otal 
Per  Cent 

A 

24 

3 

0 

3 

12.5 

B 

17 

1 

0 

1 

6.0 

C 

12 

2 

1 

3 

25.0 

D 

15 

0 

3.5 

3.5 

23.3 

C and  D give  the  most  information  about  their  authors;  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  articles  prepared  by  their  own  editorial  staff; 
and  have  the  largest  proportion  written  by  academic  authorities. 

Length  of  Articles  Written  by  Academic  Authorities 

The  extreme  position  of  magazine  B as  last  with  almost  no  articles 
by  acknowledged  authorities,  as  shown  in  Table  XV,  attracts  notice 
to  its  corresponding  position  in  the  matter  of  length  of  articles  dis- 
cussed earlier  in  the  study.  Chapter  V.  The  question  of  relationship 
between  these  factors  is  answered  in  Table  XVIII. 


TABLE  XVIII 

LENGTH  OF  ARTICLES  BY  ACADEMIC  AUTHORITIES 


Magazine 

Total 
Number 
of  Pages 

Average  Number 
of  Pages 
in  Article 

Percentage  of 
Articles  by 
Academic  Authorities 

A 

812 

1.09 

12.5 

B 

452 

.77 

6.0 

C 

510 

1.04 

25.0 

D 

745 

1.23 

23.3 

This  shows  that  the  magazine  second  from  the  top  in  circulation 
(see  Table  I)  and  smallest  in  size,  contains  the  shortest  articles  which 
in  few  cases  offer  academic  authority.  Whether  the  nature  of  the 
information  in  the  articles  accounts  for  this  lack  of  academic  author- 
ity will  be  discussed  later. 


Authors  of  Unsigned  Articles 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  articles,  signed  or  unsigned,  reflect 
editorial  practice  and  opinion  when  they  appear  under  the  name 
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of  a special  department  editor.  In  view  of  this,  the  number  of  un- 
signed articles  may  help  to  account  for  so  many  articles  in  one  maga- 
zine by  members  of  the  editorial  staff  and  so  few  in  others.  The 
proportion  of  these  in  the  several  magazines  is  shown  in  Table  XIX. 

TABLE  XIX 


NUMBER  OF  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES 


Magazine 

Total  Number 
of  Articles 

Number 

Unsigned 

Per  Cent 
Unsigned 

Rank 

A 

24 

11 

46 

1 

B 

17 

1 

6 

4 

C 

12 

2 

17 

2 

D 

15 

2 

13 

3 

Total 

68 

16 

Of  the  6 8 articles  examined,  16 — about  one-fourth — are  unsigned. 
While  there  are  unsigned  articles  in  each  magazine,  the  numbers  vary 
widely.  In  magazine  A,  with  ever  12.5  per  cent  of  authors — none 
of  them  members  of  the  editorial  staff — given  special  editorial  men- 
tion (see  Table  XVIII),  46  per  cent  of  the  articles  are  unsigned,  while 
in  magazine  D,  which  gives  commendation  to  80  per  cent  of  its 
authors  (including  8 /z  articles  written  by  members  of  its  staff),  only 
13  per  cent  of  the  articles  are  unsigned. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  to  obtain  a true  idea  of  the  number  of 
articles  used  to  establish  editorial  opinion  and  practice,  we  must  group 
together  the  signed  and  unsigned  editorial  articles.  This  is  done  in 
Table  XX. 

TABLE  XX 


SIGNED  AND  UNSIGNED  ARTICLES  EXPRESSING  EDITORIAL  OPINION 


Magaz 

Articles  Signed 
by  Members  of 

T otal  the  Editorial 
:ine  Articles  Staff 

Articles 

U nsigned 

Total 

Number 

Total 
Per  Cent 

Rank 

A 

24 

0 

11 

1 1 

46 

3 

B 

17 

0 

1 

1 

6 

4 

C 

12 

4 

2 

6 

50 

2 

D 

15 

8.5 

2 

10.5 

70 

1 

This 

grouping 

shows  that  in 

A,  the 

magazine 

with  11, 

the  greatest 

number  of  unsigned  articles,  none  are  of  editorial  authorship,  while 
in  D,  the  magazine  with  the  greatest  number  of  this  type,  only  two 
are  unsigned.  This  seems  to  bear  out  the  above  statement  that  by 
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considering  as  one  group  the  signed  and  unsigned  articles  by  members 
of  the  editorial  staff,  we  obtain  a better  picture  of  the  differences  in 
practice  with  respect  to  editorial  authorship. 

In  further  considering  this  question,  we  notice  that  C,  the  maga- 
zine having  the  fewest  articles,  is  the  only  one  containing  an  article 
in  each  issue  by  the  editor  of  the  department,  while  D,  in  which  are 
8.5  articles  by  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  only  one  is  by  the  de- 
partment editor  alone.  One  other  is  written  in  conjunction  with  a 
second  member  of  the  staff.  How  many  of  the  eleven  unsigned  articles 
in  A are  by  the  department  editor  is  in  no  way  indicated. 

The  total  per  cents  of  signed  and  unsigned  editorial  articles  point 
to  a much  closer  agreement  of  D and  C with  A than  in  the  signed 
editorials  alone.  (See  Table  XVI.) 

The  total  per  cents  also  show  a much  greater  disagreement  between 
A,  and  C,  and  D,  as  against  B,  which  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that 
B contains  only  one  unsigned  article,  and  none  signed  by  its  depart- 
ment editor  or  other  member  of  the  editorial  staff. 

Authors  Whose  Names  Only  Are  Given 

In  each  of  these  magazines,  articles  appear  by  authors  whose  names 
are  given  with  no  further  information  about  them.  (See  Table  VII.) 
There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  the  author  may  be  so 
well  known  that  he  needs  no  introduction,  or  he  may  have  received 
notice  nearer  the  front  of  the  magazine.  Second,  he  may  be  a regu- 
lar contributor  and  his  work  as  well  as  his  name  may  be  known  to 
the  readers.  Third,  he  may  be  an  occasional  contributor  to  whom 
the  readers  have  been  introduced  in  some  previous  issue  of  the  maga- 
zine. Fourth,  the  work  of  the  author  may  be  in  such  close  harmony 
with  the  type  of  material  regularly  appearing  in  the  magazine,  that 
the  nature  of  the  material  explains  his  selection  as  an  author.  Fifth, 
the  same  author  may  write  for  several  magazines  and  be  considered 
an  acknowledged  authority  who  needs  no  editorial  commendation. 

Which  of  these  reasons  apply  can  be  determined  only  from  a survey 
of  the  number  of  articles  appearing  in  each  magazine  by  such  authors. 
Table  XXI  provides  this  information. 

In  all  these  articles  only  one  of  the  authors  is  a regular  contributor. 
He  writes  for  magazine  A to  which  six  other  writers  each  contribute 
a single  article;  which  indicates  that  the  reason  here  for  using  the 
names  alone  is  not  because  they  are  well  known  to  the  readers. 
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TABLE  XXI 

THE  NUMBER  OF  ARTICLES  BY  AUTHORS  WHOSE  NAMES  ONLY 

ARE  GIVEN 


Magazine 

Total 

Number  of 
Articles 

Total  Number  of 
Articles  by  Each 
Author 

Total  Percentage  of 
Number  of  Articles 
Authors  by  Authors 

Rank 

Vi 

12  3 4 

A 

24 

0 

6 0 0 1 

10 

42 

2 

B 

17 

0 

11  2 0 0 

15 

88 

1 

C 

12 

2 

3 0 0 0 

5 

41 

3 

D 

15 

0 

10  0 0 

1 

7 

4 

Only  one  instance  occurs  in  which  the  name  of  any  author  is  men- 
tioned earlier  in  the  publication.  This  is  in  A,  and  is  most  outstand- 
ing as  the  name  appears  on  the  outside  cover  as  one  of  the  feature 
writers  of  that  issue.  The  author  is  one  of  the  six  who  furnish  a 
single  article. 

It  seems  that  in  magazine  B,  the  authors  write  so  frequently  that 
their  names  are  familiar  to  the  readers  (two  authors  writing  two 
articles  each)  or  that  information  about  them  may  have  been  given 
in  preceding  issues.  A study  of  these  authors  in  each  of  the  previous 
issues  of  the  same  year  shows  in  Table  XXII  how  many  of  them  ap- 
peared at  an  earlier  date. 


TABLE  XXII 

PREVIOUS  APPEARANCE  OF  AUTHORS  WHOSE  NAMES  ONLY  ARE  GIVEN 


Magazine 

Number  of 
Authors 

Number  Who 
Have  Written 
Previously 
Within  Same 
Year 

Number 

About 

W horn 
Information 
Is 

Given 

Per  Cent  Who 
Have  W ritten 
Previously 
Within  Same 
Year 

Per  Cent 
About  Whom 
Information 
Is  Previously 
Given 

A 

6 

2 

1 

33 

16 

B 

11 

6 

1 

55 

9 

C 

3 

1 

0 

33 

0 

D 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In  magazines  A and  B information  may  or  may  not  have  been  given 
previously  about  the  authors  whose  names  alone  appear.  The  author 
in  magazine  A about  whom  information  has  been  given  is  a member 
of  a university  faculty  now,  and  the  one  in  B formerly  was. 

The  authors  of  this  group  are  probably  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
B since  5 5 per  cent  of  the  eleven  appear  in  previous  issues.  The  small 
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proportion  of  them,  9 per  cent,  about  whom  information  is  given, 
proves  further  the  aforementioned  point,  that  B rarely  gives  informa- 
tion about  its  authors. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  writers  are  acknowledged 
authorities  accepted  by  women’s  magazines  in  general,  since  only  one 
author’s  name  appears  in  more  than  one  publication,  and  then  only 
twice,  once  in  B,  in  which  case  her  position  as  a university  faculty 
member  is  noted,  and  once  in  C,  where  she  is  co-author  of  an  article 
and  her  name  only  is  given. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  see  that  writers  whose  names  only 
appear,  may  have  previously  received  editorial  comment  in  a maga- 
zine, may  write  frequently  for  a magazine,  or  may  appear  in  different 
magazines  with  or  without  editorial  comment.  It  may  be  inferred 
although  it  is  not  known  that  the  regular  subscribers  know  the  authors 
better  than  do  the  occasional  readers. 

The  general  practices  of  the  magazine  regarding  authorities  who  con- 
tribute to  them  can  only  be  inferred  from  their  distribution  of  the 
writers  according  to  the  various  groups  discussed,  which  is  given  in 
Table  XXIII. 

TABLE  XXIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AUTHORS  IN  EACH  MAGAZINE 


Total 

Total 

Members  of 

Authors  of 

N umber  N umber 

Editorial 

Academic 

Names 

Not 

Names 

of 

of 

Magazine 

Staff 

Standing 

Signed 

Only 

Authors  Articles 

No.  % 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

A 

0 0 

3 12.1 

11 

46 

10  42 

24 

24 

B 

0 0 

1 6.0 

1 

6 

15  88 

17 

17 

C 

4 29 

3 21.0 

2 

14 

5 35 

14 

12 

D 

10.  5 62 

3.5  20.0 

2 

12 

1 6 

17 

15 

The  difference  of  2 each  in  C and  D between  the  total  number  of 
authors  and  total  number  of  articles  is  accounted  for  by  two  articles 
in  each  magazine  written  by  two  authors  instead  of  by  one. 

That  C has  the  most  even  distribution  of  its  authors  among  the 
several  groups  is  shown  by  these  figures.  That  D depends  for  over 
half  of  its  articles  on  its  own  editorial  staff  and  secures  the  remaining 
ones  from  people  of  academic  training  is  another  point  brought  out. 
It  is  also  readily  seen  that  the  authors  in  B are  known  largely  by  name 
only,  while  A divides  its  preference  for  authors  almost  equally  between 
those  who  represent  editorial  opinion  in  unsigned  articles  and  those 
whose  names  only  are  given. 
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From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  each  magazine  has  a distinct 
practice  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  its  authors  and  that  no  two 
agree  to  any  great  extent. 


Size  and  Circulation  as  Criteria  of  Standing  of  Authors 

Are  the  size  and  circulation  of  magazines  related  to  their  practices 
regarding  the  selection  of  authors?  Such  information  is  of  importance 
to  readers  in  selecting  what  best  satisfies  their  tastes  and  needs.  The 
data  pertaining  to  these  factors  are  given  in  Table  XXIV. 

TABLE  XXIV 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  AUTHORS  ACCORDING  TO  SIZE  AND 
CIRCULATION  OF  MAGAZINES 


Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Total 

Per  Cent 

Authors 

Authors 

Pages 

Total 

Total 

of 

by 

Total 

Total 

in 

Pages 

aga- 

Editorial  Academic 

Name 

Number  Number 

Maga- 

on 

T otal 

:ine 

Authors 

Standing 

Only 

Authors 

Articles 

zine 

Food 

Circulation 

A 

46 

12 

42 

24 

24 

812 

30.65 

2,5  5 5 ,996 

B 

6 

6 

88 

17 

17 

425 

13.15 

2,511,132 

C 

43 

22 

35 

14 

12 

510 

12.50 

2,450,517 

D 

74 

20 

6 

17 

1 5 

745 

18.41 

1,741,640 

This  table  shows  that  we  cannot  judge  by  large  circulation  what 
type  of  authors  predominate  in  a magazine,  A,  B,  and  C,  having  prac- 
tically the  same  circulation,  have  46,  6,  and  43  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  editorial  authors.  It  is  true  that  each  one  has  a large  per  cent 
known  by  name  only  42,  8 8,  and  3 5 per  cent,  respectively. 

While  D stands  alone  on  the  matter  of  circulation,  having  30  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  of  the  others,  it  also  stands  alone  on  the 
matter  of  total  editorial  authorship,  having  about  75  per  cent  of  its 
writers  in  this  group. 

That  the  size  of  a magazine  in  no  way  indicates  the  class  of  authors 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  A and  D,  with  practically  the  same  num- 
ber of  pages,  have  no  more  agreement  on  the  number  of  authors  in 
each  group  than  either  one  has  with  the  smaller  magazines,  or  with 
any  of  the  groups  of  authors. 

Neither  is  there  any  agreement  between  the  number  of  pages  of 
information  on  foods  and  the  kind  of  authors,  as  shown  by  A having 
a very  marked  disagreement  with  B,  C,  and  D on  the  number  of  pages, 
and  a very  marked  agreement  with  each  of  these  magazines  in  the 
different  types  of  authors. 
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The  Proportion  of  Authors  to  Articles 

Are  the  editorial  practices  of  women’s  magazines  formed  and  reflected 
by  the  same  number  of  opinions?  This  question  is  answered  by  the 
proportion  of  articles  to  authors,  which  is  given  in  Table  XXV. 

TABLE  XXV 


NUMBER  OF  AUTHORS  IN  PROPORTION  TO  NUMBER  OF  ARTICLES 


Total 

Magazine  Articles 

Total 

Unsigned 

Total 

Signed 

Total 

Authors 

Signed 

Articles 

Per 

Author 

Signed  and 
Unsigned 
Articles  Per 
Author 

Pages 

in 

Magazines 

A 

24 

11 

H 

9 

1.44 

2.56 

812 

B 

17 

1 

16 

14 

1.14 

1.21 

452 

C 

12 

2 

10 

10 

1.00 

1.20 

510 

D 

15 

2 

13 

9 

1.44 

1.66 

745 

No  general  comparison  can  be  made  among  the  average  number  of 
articles  written  by  each  author  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D since  there  is  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  prepared  the  eleven  unsigned  articles  in  A. 
The  range  of  difference  between  the  possible  averages  of  1.44  articles 
if  written  by  eleven  different  authors  and  2.5  6 if  written  by  one,  is 
too  great  to  allow  of  any  interpretation. 

In  B,  C,  D,  however,  the  averages  are  more  meaningful  because  of 
the  large  number  of  signed  articles.  These  averages  seem  to  indicate 
that  D has  fewer  authors  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  articles  than 
B and  C,  and  thus  that  fewer  opinions  are  used  to  carry  out  editorial 
practices.  This  is  consistent  with  previous  findings,  that  D depends 
on  its  editorial  staff  for  about  75  per  cent  of  the  articles. 


Summary 

There  is  no  general  agreement  in  practice  in  regard  to  the  selection 
of  authors  in  women’s  magazines. 

The  magazine  containing  the  shortest  articles,  B,  gives  least  infor- 
mation about  its  authors  and  has  the  fewest  authors  of  academic  stand- 
ing; in  circulation,  however,  it  stands  second  from  the  top,  being  sur- 
passed only  slightly  by  magazine  A. 

The  periodical  having  the  smallest  circulation,  D,  gives  informa- 
tion about  the  greatest  number  of  its  authors,  and  has  proportionally 
twice  as  many  authors  of  academic  standing  as  A,  the  magazine  with 
the  largest  circulation. 
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The  more  information  we  find  given  about  the  authors,  the  greater 
is  the  proportion  of  articles  expressing  editorial  opinion. 

Editorial  opinion  may  be  expressed  either  by  unsigned  articles  or 
by  articles  signed  by  members  of  the  editorial  staff. 

In  cases  where  it  is  a common  practice  for  the  author’s  name  to 
be  the  only  information  given,  he  may  have  been  previously  introduced 
to  the  readers,  or  his  work  may  be  familiar  to  them. 

Magazine  C has  the  most  even  distribution  of  authors  according  to 
editorial  position,  academic  standing,  unsigned  articles,  and  authors 
whose  names  alone  are  signed.  (See  Table  XXIII.) 

Regular  subscribers  can  tell  better  than  the  average  occasional  reader 
who  the  authorities  are  that  write  for  a magazine. 

There  is  no  one  group  of  authors  who  write  about  foods  for  all 
magazines. 

The  size  of  women’s  magazines  in  no  way  indicates  what  kind  of 
authority  or  how  much  authority  will  be  given  for  the  articles  on 
foods. 


CHAPTER  VII 


KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  IN  ARTICFES  ON  FOODS 

The  information  in  articles  on  foods  varies  according  to  the  prob- 
lems treated,  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
timeliness  of  the  material.  The  subjects  chosen  determine,  to  some 
extent,  the  methods  used  in  presenting  the  material  and  the  season- 
ableness of  its  content.  A knowledge  of  the  problems  that  furnish 
these  subjects  and  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  each  type  is,  then, 
the  first  step  in  studying  the  kinds  of  information  given.  Data  re- 
garding these  facts,  as  indicated  by  the  titles  and  texts  of  the  articles, 
appear  in  Table  XXVI. 


TABFE  XXVI 


KINDS  OF  PROBLEMS  ON  FOODS  TREATED  IN  MAGAZINES 


Problems 

Magaz 

ine  A 

Magazine  B 

Mag 

azinc  C 

Magazine  D 

on  Foods 

No.  % Rank 

No. 

% Rank 

No. 

% Rank  No. 

% Rank  Total  Rank 

Preparation 

20 

51 

1 

17 

65 

1 

10 

62 

1 

9 

35 

1 

28 

1 

Menu  Making 
Health  and 

9 

23 

2 

5 

19 

2 

3 

19 

2.5 

5 

19 

2 

23.5 

2 

Nutrition 

3 

8 

4 

0 

0 

6.5 

3 

19 

2.5 

4 

15 

3.5 

16 

3 

Marketing 

5 

13 

3 

1 

4 

4.5 

0 

0 

5.5 

4 

15 

3.5 

15.5 

4 

Care  of  Foods 

1 

3 

5.5 

0 

0 

6.5 

0 

0 

5.5 

2 

8 

5 

10 

6 

Economics 

1 

3 

5.5 

1 

4 

4.5 

0 

0 

5.5 

i 

4 

6.5 

10 

6 

Serving 

0 

0 

7 

2 

8 

3 

0 

0 

5.5 

i 

4 

6.5 

10 

6 

Totals 

39 

26 

16 

26 

107 

Per  cent 

36 

24 

16 

24 

100 

From  this  table  it  may  be  noted  that  seven  problems  on  foods  are 
featured  in  editorial  articles  and  that  the  magazines  disagree  on  the 
relative  importance  of  five  of  them.  This  indicates  that  each  periodi- 
cal has  a distinct  practice  for  the  kinds  of  information  on  foods  that 
it  publishes,  and  for  the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  each. 

Only  one  magazine,  D,  gives  information  on  all  seven  problems, 
and  it  distributes  the  amount  of  emphasis  on  each  problem  more  evenly 
than  any  of  the  other  magazines.  In  this  connection  we  may  note 
that  it  is  not  the  lack  of  variety  in  kinds  of  information  on  foods 
that  is  due  to  the  relatively  small  circulation  of  magazine  D.  This 
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answers  a question  that  arose  in  Chapter  IV  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

Next  in  rank,  on  the  number  of  problems  featured  is  magazine  A, 
which  treats  six  of  the  seven,  omitting  "Serving.”  This  magazine  also 
ranks  next  to  D in  the  more  even  distribution  of  emphasis  on  the  prob- 
lems featured  than  in  B and  C. 

In  magazine  B,  consideration  is  lacking  on  two  problems,  "Health 
and  Nutrition”  and  "Care  of  Foods,”  and  of  the  five  problems  treated, 
"Preparation”  receives  65  per  cent,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
emphasis.  "Menu  Making”  comes  next  with  19  per  cent,  and  the 
remaining  14  per  cent  is  distributed  among  the  other  three  problems, 
"Marketing,”  "Economics,”  and  "Serving.” 

In  magazine  C,  only  three  of  the  seven  problems  are  featured  and 
another  distinctive  plan  is  used  for  the  distribution  of  emphasis.  Prac- 
tically two-thirds,  about  62  per  cent,  is  assigned  to  "Preparation,”  and 
the  remainder  evenly  divided  between  "Menu  Making”  and  "Health 
and  Nutrition.” 

The  above  facts  show  that  all  the  magazines  examined  consider 
"Preparation”  the  most  important  problem  on  foods,  since  they  assign 
most  emphasis  to  it,  from  3 5 to  65  per  cent.  They  also  agree  on 
"Menu  Making,”  which  ranks  second  and  receives  from  19  to  23  per 
cent  of  emphasis.  This  slight  difference  of  only  4 per  cent  shows 
closer  agreement  among  the  magazines  on  this  problem  than  on  any 
of  the  other  six.  Next  in  rank  of  importance  comes  "Health  and 
Nutrition,”  which  is  featured  by  3 of  the  4 magazines,  A,  C and  D. 
It  is  given  twice  as  much  emphasis,  however,  in  magazines  C and  D, 
19  and  15  per  cent  respectively,  as  in  A,  which  assigns  only  8 per  cent. 
The  problem  ranked  fourth  is  "Marketing,”  which,  like  "Health  and 
Nutrition,”  is  also  featured  in  3 of  the  4 magazines,  but  not  the  same 
ones,  as  it  is  omitted  from  C.  In  magazines  A and  D,  it  receives 
about  the  same  amount  of  notice,  1 3 and  1 5 per  cent  respectively, 
which  is  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  in  B,  which  gives  4 per 
cent.  The  remaining  three  problems,  "Care  of  Foods,”  "Economics,” 
and  "Serving,”  are  of  about  equal  importance,  each  having  a total  of 
10  points.  Information  on  each  of  these  problems  is  found  in  at 
least  two  magazines,  and  on  "Economics”  in  three,  but  only  in  small 
amounts,  3 or  4 per  cent,  except  in  one  instance,  "Care  of  Foods,” 
which  in  D runs  to  8 per  cent. 

The  last  items  in  this  table  show  that  seven  problems  on  foods  are 
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featured  107  times  in  4 magazines,  and  that  3 6 per  cent  of  these 
cases,  or  39  problems,  are  featured  in  magazine  A,  24  per  cent,  or  26 
problems  in  B and  D,  and  15  per  cent,  or  16  problems  in  C. 

The  next  question  which  arises  is,  "What  relationship  do  we  find 
in  the  various  magazines  with  respect  to  the  number  of  articles  and 
the  number  of  problems  in  each?”  and  "Do  the  magazines  agree  in 
these  relationships?”  The  facts  necessary  to  these  comparisons  appear 
in  Table  XXVII. 


TABLE  XXVII 

NUMBER  OF  ARTICLES  AND  NUMBER'  OF  PROBLEMS  ON  FOODS 


Total  Total  Articles 
Number  Number  with  One 


Maga-  of 


of 


Problem 


Articles . 
with  T wo 
Problems 


Articles 
wi  th  Three 
Problems 


Average 

Number 

Problems 

to 


zine 

Problems 

Articles 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

Articles 

Rank 

A 

39 

29 

17 

60 

11 

40 

0 

0 

1.40 

3 

B 

26 

17 

11 

64 

4 

24 

2 

12 

1.47 

2 

C 

16 

12 

8 

67 

4 

33 

0 

0 

1.33 

4 

D 

26 

15 

6 

40 

7 

47 

2 

13 

1.73 

1 

These  figures  show  that  in  magazine  D the  average  number  of 
problems  per  article  is  40  per  cent  greater  than  in  C.  The  magazine 
which  features  the  greatest  variety  of  problems  on  foods  in  each 
article  has  30  per  cent  less  circulation  than  the  others,  that  agree  closely 
on  this  matter.  The  figures  in  this  table  also  show  that  magazines  A, 
B,  and  C,  again  agree  in  featuring  a single  problem  of  foods  in  from 
60  to  67  per  cent  of  their  articles,  while  D treats  more  than  one  in 
60  per  cent.  How  magazine  D with  only  about  half  as  many  articles 
on  foods  as  A,  15  in  contrast  to  28,  can  feature  two-thirds  as  many 
problems,  26  in  contrast  to  39,  is  a question  the  answer  to  which  may 
be  found  in  a difference  in  length  of  the  articles  in  these  magazines, 
or  in  their  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  of  the  articles. 


Methods  of  Presenting  Problems  on  Foods 
in  Magazine  Articles 

In  gathering  data  regarding  the  articles  on  foods,  the  most  out- 
standing difference  noted  in  methods  of  presenting  subject-matter  is 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  readers  are  offered  additional  information 
in  supplementary  leaflets  or  bulletins  to  that  appearing  on  the 
magazine  pages.  The  facts  obtained  with  respect  to  this  supplementary 
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literature  appear  in  Table  XXVIII,  together  with  others  previously 
mentioned  in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  articles.  These  facts  are 
combined  for  study  and  possible  solution  of  the  question  above  as  to 
how  magazine  D in  so  few  articles  can  feature  so  many  problems. 

TABLE  XXVIII 


LENGTH  OF  ARTICLES  AND  AMOUNT  OF  SUPPLEMENTARY  LITERATURE 


Number 

Number 

of 

of 

Articles  Offering 

Per  Cent 

Number  Number 

Problems 

Pages  to 

Supplementary 

of 

of 

of 

to  Each 

Each 

Literature 

Articles 

Magazine 

Articles 

Problems 

Article 

Article 

Free 

Charge  Supplemented 

A 

28 

39 

1.40 

1.09 

1 

0 

4 

B 

17 

26 

1.47 

.77 

1 

0 

6 

C 

12 

16 

1.33 

1.04 

5 

0 

42 

D 

15 

26 

1.73 

1.23 

0 

6 

40 

From  these  figures  we  see  that  the  large  average  number  of  prob- 
lems featured  in  each  article  in  magazine  D may  be  accounted  for  both 
by  the  extreme  length  of  its  articles,  1.23  pages  to  each,  and  by  the 
additional  information  which,  in  40  per  cent,  it  offers  regarding  the 
problems  under  discussion.  This  supplementary  material  is  in  the  form 
of  bulletins  for  which  a charge  of  10,  15,  and  2 5 cents  respectively 
is  made  in  each  two  of  the  six  cases  where  it  is  offered.  This  method 
of  presenting  subject-matter  is  not  used  by  magazine  D alone,  for  C 
employs  it  to  an  even  greater  degree,  42  per  cent  of  cases  in  contrast 
to  40  per  cent,  but  makes  no  charge  for  the  material  offered  nor  indi- 
cates the  form  in  which  it  is  supplied.  That  magazines  A and  B,  the 
largest  and  the  smallest,  with  practically  the  same  circulation,  do  not 
employ  this  method  of  presenting  subject-matter  of  articles  is  worthy 
of  notice.  In  only  a single  instance  does  either  one  offer  additional 
material  to  that  appearing  in  the  articles,  which  amounts  to  only  4 
and  6 per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  then,  as  in  C,  no  charge  is  made  for 
the  information,  but  postage  is  requested. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  problems  featured  in  this  sup- 
plementary material  are  the  two  which  the  magazines  agree  upon  as 
most  important,  "Preparation”  and  "Menu  Making.”  In  each  of  the 
instances  in  magazines  A and  B,  this  material  consists  of  recipes;  in 
C,  of  recipes  in  4 cases  out  of  5,  and  menus  in  the  fifth;  in  D,  of 
recipes  and  menus  in  5 cases  out  of  6 and  "Comments  about  Refrigera- 
tion” in  the  sixth.  In  view  of  these  facts,  magazines  C and  D con- 
sider "Preparation”  of  much  more  importance  than  previously  indi- 
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cated  (see  Table  XXIV)  by  the  number  of  instances  in  which  it  is 
featured,  62  per  cent  and  3 5 per  cent  respectively. 

Timeliness  of  Information  on  Foods 

The  next  matter  to  receive  attention  in  considering  the  kind  of 
information  given  on  foods,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  season  in  which 
magazines  appear  determines  the  nature  of  subjects  featured.  The  im- 
pression seems  to  prevail  that  in  monthly  magazines  which  deal  with 
problems  of  the  home  where  holidays  are  likely  to  be  observed,  the 
seasons  of  the  year  are  an  important  factor.  In  how  far  this  is  true 
will  appear  in  the  facts  in  Table  XXIX. 

TABLE  XXIX 

TIMELINESS  OF  INFORMATION  ON  FOODS 


The  Number  of  Articles  in 


Magazine 

Number 

of 

Articles 

Each  Issue  Which  Observe 
the  Date 

Jan.  April  June  Sept. 

Total 

No. 

Total 
% of  all 
Articles 

Rank 

A 

28 

1 2 2 

1 

6 

21 

2 

B 

17 

2 2 2 

0 

6 

35 

1 

C 

12 

1 0 1 

0 

2 

17 

4 

D 

15 

0 1 0 

2 

3 

20 

3 

These  facts  were  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  title  and  sub- 
title of  the  articles.  In  each  case  where  reference  was  made  to  the 
season  of  the  year  or  to  a particular  date  or  occasion,  such  as  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  school,  and  the  like,  this  is  interpreted  as  an  occasion 
affecting  the  selection  of  the  problems  treated.  It  is  evident  from  the 
data  in  this  table  that  timeliness  is  a factor  which  influences,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  the  selection  of  problems  featured  in  articles  on  foods.  In 
the  largest  three  magazines,  A,  D and  C,  it  is  of  less  importance,  influ- 
encing only  one-fifth  of  the  articles,  than  in  B,  the  smallest,  in  which 
it  is  of  more  importance,  influencing  one-third  of  the  articles. 

Problems  on  Foods  Concerning  Which  FIomemakers 
Desire  Information 

In  discussing  the  kinds  of  information  in  articles  on  foods,  we  have 
so  far  considered  only  the  kinds  offered  by  the  magazines.  A matter 
of  equal  importance  and  one  which  must  receive  consideration  if  this 
study  is  to  represent  homemakers’  interests  is,  "In  how  far  do  the 
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problems  on  foods  featured  in  women’s  magazines  answer  homemakers’ 
problems?”  The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  what  problems  on  foods 
concern  homemakers.  Such  data  are  furnished  by  a group  of  home- 
makers in  a series  of  32  questions  which  they  ask  about  foods.  These 
questions  appear  in  Leighton’s  "A  Basis  of  Building  a Course  in  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Home.”1  This  is  the  only  available  study  representing 
a scientific  investigation  of  what  women  wish  to  know  about  food. 
The  data  which  the  questions  in  this  study  supply  are  particularly 
valuable  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  kinds  of  information 
which  appear  in  women’s  magazines,  first,  because  the  women  who  ask 
these  questions  represent  homes  with  incomes  equal  to  those  of  67.3 
per  cent  of  the  families  of  this  country,  which  range  from  $900  to 
$3000.  If  the  questions  are  representative  of  those  in  the  country  in 
general  by  families  on  these  income  levels,  they  typically  represent  the 
information  desired  by  homemakers.  Second,  because  the  information 
desired  by  these  questions  was  needed  at  the  time  the  magazines  were 
published  as  Leighton’s  study  was  made  in  1929.  Third,  because  a 
scientific  method  was  employed  in  gathering  these  questions  through 
personal  interviews  with  families  of  which  at  least  one  parent  is  a high 
school  graduate. 

An  analysis  of  the  questions  asked  shows  the  kinds  of  problems  con- 
cerning which  the  average  woman  wants  information  on  foods.  These 
facts,  properly  arranged  for  study,  appear  in  Table  XXX. 

TABLE  XXX 

KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  ON  FOODS  CONCERNING  WHICH 
HOMEMAKERS  DESIRE  INFORMATION 

'Number  of  Questions  Per  Cent 


Problems 

Concerning  Each 
Problems 

of  T otal 
Number 

Rank 

Marketing 

17 

47 

1 

Health  and  Nutrition 

8 

22 

2 

Preparation 

3 

8 

3.5 

Legislation 

3 

8 

3.5 

Care  of  Foods 

2 

6 

5.5 

Economics 

2 

6 

5.5 

Menu  Making 

1 

3 

7 

Total  Questions 

36 

100 

The  original  number  of  questions  asked  was  32,  but  two  had  2 parts 
each,  and  another  had  3,  making  a total  of  36  questions. 


1 Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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These  data  establish  without  doubt  the  fact  that  these  homemakers 
consider  "Marketing”  the  most  important  problem  on  foods.  Almost 
50  per  cent  of  the  questions  concern  this  problem.  This  opinion  with 
regard  to  marketing  is  not  held  by  homemakers  alone.  It  is  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  following  quotation  taken  from  "Interviews  with 
specialists  in  business  on  the  buying  problems  of  the  consumer,”  which 
appears  in  Philips’,  "Evidences  of  the  Needs  of  Education  for  Efficient 
Purchasing.”1  "I  am  always  hunting  for  articles  by  good  authorities  that 
will  give  practical  and  up-to-date  ideas  on  buying.  As  near  as  we  can 
judge  our  readers’  responses,  they  want  more  help  on  this  than  any  other 
phase  of  housekeeping.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  anything  of  value  on 
the  subject  of  Education  for  the  consumer.” 

The  problem  which  homemakers  judge  second  in  importance  to 
"Marketing”  is  "Health  and  Nutrition,”  which  they  consider  less  than 
half  as  important,  as  indicated  by  the  frequency  with  which  it  oc- 
curred, 22  per  cent  in  contrast  to  47.  This  problem,  however,  occu- 
pies almost  three  times  as  much  of  their  attention  as  any  of  the  other 
five  remaining  problems,  among  which  the  remaining  3 1 per  cent  of 
questions  are  distributed. 

The  Extent  to  Which  Women’s  Magazines  Meet  Homemakers’ 
Need  in  Problems  on  Foods 

General  Types  of  Problems 

A comparison  of  the  problems  in  which  homemakers  want  infor- 
mation with  those  in  which  magazines  offer  information  will  answer 
our  first  question  in  regard  to  homemakers’  interests  in  articles  on 
foods  in  these  magazines.  The  facts  previously  presented  for  dis- 
cussion individually  in  Tables  XXVI  and  XXX  are  combined  in  Table 
XXXI  for  comparison. 

From  these  data  we  see  that  homemakers  want  information  on  six 
of  the  seven  problems  on  foods  on  which  women’s  magazines  offer 
it.  In  addition  to  these  they  desire  information  on  "Legislation,”  but 
are  not  interested  in  what  the  magazines  offer  on  "Serving.”  Because 
of  the  slight  amounts  of  consideration  given  to  these  two  problems 
that  are  not  duplicated  on  both  lists,  the  homemakers  and  the  maga- 
zines practically  agree  on  the  problems  on  foods  that  are  important. 
The  magazines  practically  agree  on  placing  5 0 per  cent  of  the  emphasis 
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TABLE  XXXI 

WHAT  MAGAZINES  OFFER  AND  WHAT  WOMEN  WANT  CONCERNING 
THE  KINDS  OF  PROBLEMS  ON  FOODS 

Kinds  of  Problems  Treated  Kind  Women 


A B 


Magazines 

% Rank 

% Rank 

Preparation 

SI 

1 

65 

1 

Menu  Making 

23 

2 

19 

2 

Health  and  Nutrition 

8 

4 

0 

6.5 

Marketing 

13 

3 

4 

4.5 

Care  of  Foods 

3 

5 . S 

0 

6.5 

Economics 

3 

S.S 

4 

4 

Serving 

Legislation 

0 . 

7 

8 

3 

Magazines  Want  Treated 

Order  of 
Com-  Com- 
C D bined  bined 

% Rank  % Rank  Rank  Rank  °Jc  Rank 


62 

1 

35  . 

1 

28 

1 

8 

3.5 

19 

2.5 

19 

2 

23.5 

2 

3 

7 

19 

2.5 

1 5 

3.5 

16 

3 

22 

2 

0 

S.S 

15 

3.5 

14 

4 

47 

1 

0 

5.5 

8 

5 

10 

6.5 

6 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

4 

6.5 

10. S 

S 

6 

5.5 

0 

5.5 

4 

6.5 

10 

6.5 

0 

0 

8 

3.5 

on  the  problems  they  regard  as  most  important  and  about  20  per  cent 
on  the  one  which  they  rank  second.  They  do  not  agree,  however, 
on  what  these  problems  are.  The  homemakers  want  most  informa- 
tion on  "Marketing,”  and  next  on  "Health  and  Nutrition,”  while  the 
magazines  give  most  frequent  information  on  "Preparation”  and 
"Menu  Making,”  which  rank  3.5  and  7 respectively  on  the  home- 
makers’  list. 

Magazines  A and  D agree  with  homemakers  that  "Marketing”  is 
important,  but  assign  only  one-third  as  much  importance  to  it  as 
homemakers  do,  13  and  15  per  cent  respectively,  in  contrast  to  47 
per  cent. 

On  "Health  and  Nutrition,”  magazines  C and  D practically  satisfy 
the  amount  of  information  homemakers’  request.  Magazine  A also 
offers  information  on  this  problem,  but  not  so  much  as  C and  D,  and 
only  one-third  as  much  as  homemakers  would  like. 

On  the  problem  of  "Economics,”  the  magazines  provide  about  half 
the  amount  of  desired  information. 

In  case  of  "Care  of  Foods,”  magazine  D alone  exceeds  the  desired 
amount  of  information.  This  subject  is  also  treated  in  magazine  A, 
but  does  not  receive  as  much  attention  as  it  is  given  in  magazine  D. 


Kinds  of  Information  Desired  and  Supplied  on  Each 
General  Problem 

The  degree  to  which  magazines  supply  the  needs  of  homemakers  can 
further  be  measured  by  considering  the  frequency  with  which  the 
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homemakers’  questions  are  answered,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  by 
magazine  articles.  Such  a comparison  is  made  in  the  succeeding  pages, 
the  questions  and  articles  on  each  of  the  7 problems  being  treated 
separately. 

"Preparation  of  Foods.”  The  necessary  data  regarding  the  number 
of  questions  asked  by  homemakers  on  this  problem  and  the  number 
answered  by  the  magazines  are  presented  in  Table  XXXII. 

TABLE  XXXII 

KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  GIVEN  AND  ASKED  ON  "PREPARATION” 

Total  Problems 


Problems  Problems  on  Recipes  Problems  on  Methods  on  Preparation 


Magazine 

on  Poods 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A 

39 

14 

36 

6 

15 

20 

51 

B 

2 6 

15 

58 

2 

7 

17 

65 

C 

16 

9 

56 

1 

6 

10 

62 

D 

26 

8 

31 

1 

4 

9 

35 

Home- 

makers 

36 

3 

8 

The  kinds  of  information  offered  by  magazines  on  the  problem  of 
"Preparation”  falls  into  two  groups;  first,  problems  dealing  with  rec- 
ipes, and  second,  those  dealing  with  methods  by  means  of  which  spe- 
cific results  can  be  obtained,  such  as  the  rules  to  follow  in  deep  fat 
frying,  the  ways  of  preventing  custard  from  curdling,  and  the  like. 
Recipes  for  the  greatest  variety  of  types  of  cookery  are  given  in 
magazine  C and  for  the  least  in  D.  Recipes  for  foreign  cookery  appear 
in  magazine  A,  in  2 out  of  14  problems  on  "Preparation,”  in  B in 
1 out  of  15  and  in  C,  1 out  of  19.  Magazine  C also  has  recipes  for 
quantity  cookery.  Magazine  D has  none  for  either  of  these  types. 
In  comparing  these  facts  with  the  three  questions  on  "Preparation” 
asked  by  homemakers,  we  find  that  in  no  case  do  the  magazines  answer 
their  questions,  one  of  which  concerns  the  reliability  of  recipes  found 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the  other  two,  the  cost  of  prep- 
aration of  foods. 

"Menu  Making.”  This  is  the  problem  considered  next  in  impor- 
tance by  the  magazines.  The  data  given  in  Table  XXXIII  form 
the  basis  of  the  discussion  that  follows. 

It  may  be  noted  from  the  facts  in  this  table  that  menus  which 
appear  in  articles  on  foods  are  designed  for  two  purposes,  first,  for  use 
in  family  groups  and  second,  for  use  in  entertaining,  and  that  each 
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TABLE  XXXIII 

THE  KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  GIVEN  AND  ASKED  ON  "MENU  MAKING” 


Problems 

on 

Menus  for 
Family  Use 

Menus  for 
Entertaining 

Total  Problems 

on 

Menu  Making 

Magazine 

Foods 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A 

39 

4 

10 

5 

13 

9 

23 

B 

26 

0 

0 

5 

19 

5 

19 

C 

16 

1 

6 

2 

13 

3 

19 

D 

26 

5 

19 

0 

0 

5 

19 

Homemakers 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

magazine  has  a different  practice  for  which  of  these  types  it  features. 
Magazine  D furnishes  menus  only  for  use  in  family  groups,  B only 
for  use  in  entertaining,  while  A features  both  types  equally  as  often, 
and  C slightly  favors  entertaining.  An  article  in  magazine  A which 
supplied  a week’s  menus  at  a cost  of  less  than  twenty  dollars,  answered 
the  one  question  with  regard  to  problems  in  menu  making  which 
concerned  possible  sources  of  information  on  inexpensive  menus  for 
family  use. 

" Health  and  Nutrition.”  A comparison  of  the  information  desired 
on  this  problem  with  that  offered  is  made  possible  by  means  of  the 
data  that  appears  in  Table  XXXIV. 

TABLE  XXXIV 

KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  GIVEN  AND  ASKED  ON  "HEALTH 
AND  NUTRITION” 


Problems 

on  Foods 

Problems  on 

Problems 

in  General 

Specific  Foods 

Total  Problems 

Magazine 

on  Foods 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

A 

39 

2 

5 

1 Milk  3 

3 

8 

B 

26 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

C 

16 

3 

19 

0 0 

3 

19 

D 

26 

2 

8 

2 Margarine,  8 

4 

15 

Home- 

Candy 

makers 

36 

8 

22 

The  data  in  this  table  show  that  the  articles  that  feature  problei 

in  "Health  and  Nutrition”  may  be  of  two  types,  first,  those  that  deal 
with  problems  on  foods  in  general,  and  second,  those  that  treat  a 
single  food  in  particular.  The  former  type  is  favored  by  magazines  A 
and  C,  while  D features  both  equally  as  often,  and  B does  not  enter 
into  consideration  since  it  disregards  this  problem  entirely.  Four  of 
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the  eight  questions  on  this  problem  that  are  asked  by  homemakers 
concern  the  comparison  of  the  nutritive  value  of  specific  foods,  as 
for  instance  1,  meat  and  meat  substitutes:  2,  fresh,  dried  and  canned 
fruits;  3,  various  cuts  of  meat;  and  4,  meat  and  fish.  None  of  these 
questions,  nor  the  fifth  which  concerns  nutritive  value  in  relation  to 
cost,  is  answered  by  the  10  articles  that  feature  problems  on  "Health 
and  Nutrition,”  but  the  other  three  are.  Replies  to  two  of  them  appear 
in  part  in  magazine  A.  One  concerns  the  comparative  food  values 
of  raw,  evaporated,  and  condensed  milk,  which  in  part  is  answered 
by  an  article  that  discusses  the  need  for  pasteurization  of  milk.  The 
other  concerns  the  effect  of  cold  storage  on  nutritive  values,  and  is 
more  completely  answered  than  the  previous  one,  in  an  article  that 
tells  the  history  and  discusses  the  use  of  a new  method  of  freezing. 
By  this  method  a larger  number  of  food  products  may  be  commercially 
preserved  than  heretofore.  The  last  question  is  broad  in  scope  and  all 
of  the  10  articles  in  this  group  which  feature  problems  on  foods,  the 
3 in  A,  3 in  C and  4 in  D,  assist  in  supplying  information,  since  it 
makes  inquiry  with  respect  to  nutritive  value  in  relation  to  menu 
planning. 

"Marketing.”  There  is  more  discussion  regarding  this  problem  than 
the  previous  ones,  since  the  homemakers  asked  most  questions  on  this 
subject.  The  data  concerning  these  questions  and  the  answers  are 
arranged  in  Table  XXXV. 

TABLE  XXXV 


KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  GIVEN  AND  ASKED  ON  "MARKETING” 


Magazines 

Total  Number 
of  Problems 
on  Foods 

Number . 

on 

Marketing 

Per  Cent  of 
Problems  on 
Marketing 

A 

39 

4 

10 

B 

26 

1 

4 

C 

16 

0 

0 

D 

26 

2 

8 

Asked  for  by 
Homemakers 

56 

17 

47 

Of  the  17  questions  asked  on  "Marketing,”  4 of  them  are  answered 
directly  by  7 articles  in  the  magazines.  The  first  of  these  asks  for 
information  about  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season,  and  replies 
appear  in  3 different  articles  in  magazine  A,  namely  "Frozen  Vege- 
table Salads — Our  Most  Recent  Refreshment  for  Summer  Occasions,” 
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"Asparagus — One  of  the  Symbols  of  Springtime,”  and  "Do  You 
Know  Your  Salad  Greens?”  The  second  question  concerns  the  varie- 
ties of  foods  on  the  market.  Magazine  D answers  this  with  two  articles, 
"A  Cracker  for  Every  Course”  and  "A  Choice  in  Hors  d’Oeuvres,” 
both  of  which  discuss  the  types  of  foods  ordinarily  available  for  these 
uses  in  any  grocery  store.  The  third  question  is  in  regard  to  the  chief 
sources  of  important  foods  and  the  effect  of  these  on  the  quality.  It 
is  answered  in  an  article  in  magazine  A,  called  "Friendly  Microbes 
That  Flavor  Foods,”  which  discusses  how  the  quality  and  flavor  of 
cheese,  sauerkraut,  butter,  bread,  and  other  important  food  staples  are 
dependent  upon  the  sources  of  the  material  and  the  care  taken  in  manu- 
facturing them.  The  fourth  question  asks  for  information  regarding 
various  sizes  of  canned  goods  and  is  answered  in  part  by  an  article 
in  magazine  B called  "Profitable  Community  Parties,”  which  gives  the 
cost  and  amounts  held  by  large  sized  cans  of  such  popular  foods  as 
tomatoes,  mayonnaise,  and  pineapples. 

The  12  unanswered  problems  on  marketing  pertain  to  methods  of 
distribution,  amounts  in  which  to  buy,  and  quality  of  goods.  In  re- 
gard to  methods,  women  want  to  know  in  how  far  extensive  adver- 
tising affects  the  price  of  foods,  why  labels  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables do  not  tell  more  about  the  contents,  how  to  find  out  more 
about  the  brands  of  canned  goods,  what  possibility  there  is  of  reduc- 
ing cost  through  co-operative  buying,  and  whether  racial  groups  buy- 
ing imported  foods  are  large  enough  to  influence  market  prices.  The 
questions  concerning  amounts  in  which  to  buy,  relate  to  keeping- 
qualities  and  differences  in  price  in  bulk  and  package  goods.  In  re- 
gard to  quality,  women  want  to  know  how  to  be  sure  dealers  carry 
good  qualities  of  meat,  and  what  relationship  to  expect  between  quality 
in  type  of  store  and  quality  in  foods  purchased.  It  thus  seems  that 
what  women  want  that  magazines  do  not  give  in  articles  is  infor- 
mation on  the  economic  aspects  of  marketing. 

" Care  of  Foods.”  Not  all  the  magazines  examined  treat  this  sub- 
ject, but  those  that  do  answer  all  the  homemakers’  questions.  The 
data  concerning  the  articles  and  the  questions  appear  in  Table  XXXVI. 

The  two  questions  asked  on  "Care  of  Foods”  are  answered  by  articles 
in  magazines  A and  D.  The  first  one  regards  the  effect  of  cold  storage 
on  foods,  a reply  to  which  appears  in  an  article  previously  mentioned, 
which  discusses  the  effect  of  freezing  as  a method  of  commercial 
preservation  of  staple  food  products.  The  second  question  asks  about 
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TABLE  XXXYI 

KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  GIVEN  AND  ASKED  ON  "CARE  OF  FOODS” 


Problems 

Number 

Per  Cent 

on 

on 

on 

Magazine 

Foods 

Refrigeration 

Refrigeration 

A 

39 

1 

3 

B 

26 

0 

0 

C 

16 

0 

0 

D 

26 

2 

7 

Asked  for  by 

Homemakers 

36 

2 

6 

keeping-qualities  in  regard  to  the 

amount  of  foods  to  buy.  The  in- 

formation  desired 

is  furnished  in 

the  article,  "A 

Refrigerator  That 

Meets  Your  Needs, 

” which  appears 

in  magazine  D. 

" Economics 

The  data  which 

concerns  the  magazine  articles  on 

this  problem  and 

the  homemakers’  questions  are 

contained  in  Table 

XXXVII. 

TABLE 

XXXVII 

KINDS  OF  INFORMATION  GIVEN  AND  ASKED  ON  "ECONOMICS” 

Problems 

Number 

Per  Cent 

on 

on 

on 

Magazine 

Foods 

Economics 

Economics 

A 

39 

1 

3 

B 

26 

1 

4 

C 

16 

0 

0 

D 

26 

1 

4 

Asked  for  by 

Homemakers 

36 

2 

6 

In  the  instance  of  this  problem,  the  two  questions  asked  by  home- 
makers are  directly  answered  by  the  articles  in  magazines  A and  D. 
The  first  one  requests  information  on  how  to  arrange  well-planned 
meals  at  small  cost  and  the  article  gives  a week’s  menus  at  a cost  of 
twenty  dollars,  and  explains  how  they  were  planned.  The  second  ques- 
tion makes  inquiry  as  to  how  much  to  spend  for  foods,  which  is 
answered  by  an  article  in  magazine  D,  of  the  same  title.  The  article 
in  magazine  B,  which  is  not  an  answer  to  homemakers’  questions,  deals 
with  methods  for  making  money  for  neighborhood  organizations  by 
entertaining  at  community  meals. 

" Serving ” and  ” Legislation Of  these  remaining  two  problems, 
homemakers  showed  no  interest  in  the  first,  and  magazines  none  in  the 
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last.  Concerning  "Legislation”  women  want  to  know  the  federal  and 
state  laws  with  respect  to  foods,  in  how  far  the  local  health  depart- 
ment can  control  conditions  of  stores  where  foods  are  sold,  and  the 
regulations  for  grading  food  products.  The  two  articles  in  magazine 
B on  methods  of  serving,  to  simplify  household  duties  in  warm  weather 
and  in  entertaining  one’s  club,  and  the  one  in  D,  featuring  the  service 
of  a food  unusual  in  the  average  home,  do  not  contribute  to  the 
solution  of  homemakers’  problems  raised  in  Leighton’s  study,  "A  Basis 
of  Building  a Course  in  Economics  of  the  Home.”1 

Total  Number  by  Kinds  of  Food  Questions  Answered  in 
Magazine  Articles 

In  order  that  further  comparisons  may  be  made  of  the  proportions 
of  articles  in  the  various  magazines  that  are  answers  to  homemaking 
problems  in  foods,  a resume  of  the  total  number  of  problems  and 
articles  which  answer  them  are  presented  in  Table  XXXVIII. 

TABLE  XXXVIII 

TOTAL  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF 
HOMEMAKERS’  PROBLEMS  SOLVED  BY  MAGAZINES 


Number  _ Magazine 
of  Articles 

Number  Number  Per  Cent  Articles  Answering 

Problems  Asked  Answered  Answered  Answering  A B C D 

Marketing  17  4 24  7 4 1 0 2 

Health  and  Nutrition  .8  3 38  9 4032 

Preparation  3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Legislation  . 3 1 0 0 0000 

Care  of  Foods  2 2 100  2 1 0 0 1 

Menu  Making  1 11 00  1 1000 

Economics  2 2 100  2 1 0 0 1 


Totals  36  12  21  11  1 3 6 

Per  Cent 100  33  29  36  6 25  40 


From  this  table  we  see  that  one-third  of  the  homemakers’  problems 
on  foods  are  solved  partly  or  entirely  by  29  per  cent  of  the  total 
magazine  articles.  This  indicates  that  71  per  cent  of  the  articles  do 
not  feature  subjects  that  contribute  to  the  solution  of  these  problems, 
and  that  two-thirds  of  these  particular  problems  are  not  solved  by 
articles  in  women’s  magazines. 


1 Published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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These  figures  also  show  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  articles 
in  magazine  A and  D,  one-sixteenth  in  B,  and  one-fourth  in  C help 
to  solve  home  problems  on  foods. 

Summary 

Seven  problems  on  foods  are  features  in  the  magazines  examined, 
and  there  is  agreement  among  them  on  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  most  popular  problems,  which  are  first,  "Preparation”  and  sec- 
ond, "Menu  Making.” 

Articles  on  all  seven  problems  appear  in  only  one  magazine,  D,  and 
besides  those  above  named  include  "Health  and  Nutrition,”  "Market- 
ing,” "Care  of  Foods,”  "Economics”  and  "Serving.” 

The  amount  of  importance  assigned  to  each  of  these  problems  is 
more  evenly  distributed  in  the  larger  magazines,  A and  D,  than  in  the 
smaller  ones,  B and  C. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  problems  featured  in  magazines  B and  C 
are  on  "Preparation,”  but  they  are  adequately  treated  only  in  one 
aspect  of  this  subject,  recipes.  On  methods  of  preparation,  magazine 
A features  twice  as  many  problems  as  B or  C and  four  times  as  many 
as  D.  On  variety  of  types  of  recipes  magazine  C exceeds  the  others. 

These  magazines  not  only  agree  on  "Menu  Making”  as  second  in 
importance,  but  on  the  amount  of  its  importance.  Two  types  of 
menu  making,  however,  are  featured  and  each  magazine  has  a dis- 
tinctive practice  for  the  type  selected.  Magazine  B deals  only  with 
menus  for  purposes  of  entertaining,  D with  those  for  family  use  only, 
while  A gives  equal  attention  to  each,  and  C slightly  favors  those 
menus  useful  for  entertaining. 

To  problems  on  "Health  and  Nutrition”  magazines  C and  D devote 
more  than  twice  as  much  attention  as  A,  and  B does  not  enter  into 
consideration  as  it  disregards  this  subject  entirely.  Magazine  C features 
this  problem  only  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  the  foods  that 
contribute  to  it,  while  magazine  D does  this  in  half  the  cases  and 
in  the  other  half  treats  the  health  values  of  specific  food  products, 
and  A favors  the  former  method. 

Problems  on  "Marketing”  are  given  about  the  same  emphasis  in 
magazines  A and  D,  which  is  almost  four  times  as  much  as  is  offered 
in  B,  the  only  other  magazine  featuring  this  subject.  In  magazine 
A,  this  problem  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  foods  in  season, 
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and  in  D,  from  the  point  of  view  of  manufactured  foods  that  are  avail- 
able. 

The  magazines  agree  that  the  remaining  three  problems,  "Care  of 
Foods,”  "Economics,”  and  "Serving”  are  of  least  importance.  The 
first  named  is  entirely  disregarded  by  two  magazines,  B and  C,  and 
featured  in  D from  the  point  of  view  of  home-refrigeration,  and  in 
A,  which  gives  only  half  as  much  attention  to  it,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  commercial  refrigeration.  The  second  problem  is  disregarded 
by  magazine  C,  and  treated  with  equal  importance  by  A,  B,  and  D. 
The  third  problem  is  disregarded  by  magazines  A and  C,  and  is  given 
twice  as  much  attention  in  B as  in  D. 

Information  on  these  problems  on  foods  is  presented  by  articles 
in  magazines  according  to  two  methods.  In  one  practically  all  the 
subject-matter  offered  appears  on  the  magazine  pages  and  relatively 
few  problems  are  featured  in  an  article.  In  the  other,  more  than  one 
problem  is  featured  and  supplementary  material  in  the  form  of  recipes 
and  menus  is  offered  in  addition  to  what  the  articles  give.  The  largest 
two  magazines,  A and  D,  disagree  on  the  method  used.  Magazine  A, 
which  has  30  per  cent  more  circulation  than  D,  employs  the  first 
method  almost  exclusively,  and  D employs  the  second  in  40  per  cent 
of  its  articles,  charging  for  the  material  offered  in  bulletin  form. 
The  smallest  magazine,  B,  like  A,  uses  the  first  method,  and  C,  like  D, 
the  second,  except  that  it  does  not  charge  for  the  supplementary 
material. 

A factor  which  affects  the  problems  featured  in  these  magazines  is 
timeliness,  which  influences  the  selection  of  about  one-fifth  of  them 
in  magazines  A,  C,  and  D and  one-third  in  B. 

Six  of  the  seven  problems  featured  in  women’s  magazines  are  those 
upon  which  homemakers  seek  information,  but  only  one-third  of  the 
information  sought  is  supplied  by  the  magazine  articles.  Homemakers 
want  twice  as  much  information  on  "Marketing”  as  on  any  other 
problem,  and  largely  on  the  economic  aspect  which  is  not  featured 
in  the  magazines.  While  all  the  problems  treated  on  "Health  and 
Nutrition”  are  of  assistance  to  homemakers,  62  per  cent  of  their  ques- 
tions on  these  problems  remain  unanswered.  This  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  information  on  the  comparative  nutritive  value  of  the  different 
forms  in  which  such  specific  food  products  as  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
meats  may  be  purchased.  The  magazines  entirely  satisfy  the  needs  of 
homemakers  on  the  three  problems  upon  which  they  agree  as  of  least 
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importance,  "Care  of  Foods,”  "Economics,”  and  "Serving.”  The  home- 
makers desire  very  little  information  on  the  two  problems  agreed  by 
the  magazines,  as  most  important,  since  only  8 per  cent  and  3 per  cent 
respectively  of  the  questions  refer  to  the  problems  "Preparation”  and 
"Menu  Making,”  and  the  magazines  do  not  supply  two-thirds  of  what 
is  required  in  the  first,  but  do  supply  completely  the  requirements  in 
the  second.  The  only  problems  on  which  the  homemakers  and  the 
magazines  are  in  total  disagreement  are  "Legislation,”  which  the  maga- 
zines fail  to  feature,  and  "Serving,”  which  does  not  interest  home- 
makers. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PROBLEMS  ON  FOODS  FEATURED  IN  INTENDED 
ADVERTISING  APPEALS 

Two  intended  advertising  appeals  feature  problems  on  foods,  one, 
either  in  the  title  of  the  advertisement  or  in  both  the  title  and  the 
illustration,  and  the  other  in  the  information  given  about  the  foods. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  is  to  attract  attention  to  the  second,  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  create  a demand  for  the  product.  General  problems 
are  used  to  attract  attention,  and  a specific  problem  in  the  use  of  the 
food  to  create  the  demand  for  it.  The  question  which  arises  with 
respect  to  these  two  groups  of  problems  is  in  how  far,  in  kinds  and 
amount  of  importance  assigned  to  each,  they  agree  with  the  ones 
featured  in  the  editorial  pages  or  with  those  required  to  supply  home- 
makers’ needs.  The  data  necessary  for  such  a comparison  between  the 
homemakers’  problems  and  those  in  the  two  intended  advertising  ap- 
peals are  properly  arranged  for  study  in  Table  XXXIX. 


TABLE  XXXIX 

PROBLEMS  ON  FOODS  THAT  ARE  FEATURED  IN  INTENDED 
ADVERTISING  APPEALS  ON  HOMEMAKERS’  QUESTIONS 


Problems 

Problems  on 

on  Homemakers' 

Foods  Questions 

No.  % No, 

A 

■ % 

Problems  Featured  in 
General  Appeals 

B C 

No.  % No.  % No. 

D 

% 

No. 

Problems  Featured  in 
Specific  Appeals 
ABC 
% No.  % No.  % 

L 

No. 

1 

% 

1 . Preparation 

3 

8 

45 

25 

5 

7 

1 5 

1 6 

42 

1 8 

75 

42 

20 

27 

33 

34 

91 

39 

2.  Menu  Making 

1 

3 

6 

3 

1 3 

1 9 

9 

9 

27 

1 2 

7 

4 

3 

4 

5 

5 

22 

9 

3.  Health  and 
Nutrition 

8 

22 

36 

21 

1 6 

21 

27 

28 

39 

1 7 

38 

21 

21 

28 

31 

32 

48 

20 

4.  Marketing 

1 7 

47 

59 

33 

1 6 

21 

29 

3 1 

94 

40 

53 

30 

26 

34 

26 

27 

54 

23 

5.  Care  of  Foods 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6.  Economics 

2 

6 

14 

8 

7 

9 

7 

7 

9 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

10 

4 

7.  Serving 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8.  Legislation 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9.  Endorsements 

0 

0 

14 

8 

16 

21 

9 

9 

1 7 

7 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

6 

3 

1 0.  Entertainment 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 1 . Slogan  0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Totals 

36  100  1 77  100 

75 

99 

96  100  234  100  1 77  100 

75 

99 

96 

99  234  100 

This  table  shows  that  1 1 problems  on  foods  are  given  consideration 
in  36  questions  asked  by  homemakers  and  in  the  general  and  specific 
intended  appeals  of  528  advertisements,  177  of  which  appear  in  maga- 
zine A,  75  in  B,  96  in  C,  and  234  in  D. 
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In  comparing  the  importance  of  these  problems,  1 of  the  11,  that 
of  "Slogan,”  is  disregarded  entirely  as  it  occurs  an  insignificant  num- 
ber of  times,  3,  and  concerns  only  2 magazines,  A and  D.  Of  the 
10  remaining  problems,  5 0 per  cent  or  5,  the  first  four  and  the 
sixth  are  featured  in  each  of  the  three  groups  to  be  compared,  which 
indicates  agreement  upon  them. 

Disagreement  on  the  other  5 problems  lies  in  the  fact  that  home- 
makers desire  information  on  two,  "Care  of  Foods”  and  "Legislation,” 
on  which  none  is  given,  and  they  do  not  desire  any  on  the  three  others, 
"Serving,”  "Endorsements,”  and  "Entertainment,”  which  are  featured 
by  the  intended  advertising  appeals.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  in 
compiling  data  regarding  these  appeals,  advertisements  for  food  prod- 
ucts only  were  studied.  This  fact  may  account  for  both  appeals 
omitting  "Care  of  Foods,”  since  it  also  concerns  refrigeration,  which 
as  equipment  is  not  included. 

The  amount  of  consideration  given  "Serving”  is  negligible,  1 per 
cent,  and  concerns  only  the  special  appeal  of  two  magazines,  A and  C. 
The  same  is  true  of  "Entertainment,”  which  is  featured  in  both 
appeals  in  magazines  A,  B,  and  D,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  1 per 
cent  in  the  first  two,  and  2 per  cent  in  the  third.  The  degree  to  which 
"Endorsements”  is  treated  in  the  general  appeals,  attracts  attention. 
It  is  used  in  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  magazines  A,  C,  and  D, 
and  more  than  twice  as  often,  21  per  cent,  in  B.  This  is  especially 
interesting  since  B,  rarely  offers  authority  for  its  editorial  articles  on 
foods  (see  Table  IX).  Three  types  of  authority  are  offered  as  endorse- 
ment of  advertisements,  namely  physicians  of  acknowledged  profes- 
sional standing,  persons  of  public  importance  and  persons  of  social 
standing.  Medical  authority,  however,  predominates,  magazine  A 
having  5 per  cent  in  contrast  to  3 of  the  others;  B,  14  per  cent  in 
contrast  to  2;  C,  7 per  cent  in  contrast  to  2;  and  D,  6 per  cent  of 
one  and  1 per  cent  of  the  other. 

As  to  the  5 kinds  of  problems  on  which  homemakers  agree  with 
advertisers  on  importance  they  disagree  in  most  instances  with  the 
amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  each,  and  these  differences  occur  in 
the  general  appeals.  "Marketing,”  the  problem  considered  most  im- 
portant by  homemakers,  is  also  considered  most  frequently  in  the 
general  intended  appeals  but  in  Gnly  one  magazine,  D,  which  has  40 
per  cent,  is  it  considered  to  anything  like  the  extent  to  which  home- 
makers value  it,  47  per  cent.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
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note  that  magazine  B,  in  which  the  editorial  articles  barely  consider 
the  problem  of  "Marketing”  in  advertising,  see  Table  XXXII,  it  is 
used  in  21  per  cent  of  the  general  appeals  and  34  per  cent  of  specific 
appeals,  which  in  the  latter  cases  is  more  than  in  any  other  magazine. 
The  type  of  information  on  marketing  featured  in  both  appeals  of 
all  magazines  studied  are  excellence  of  quality  and  flavor  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  varying  grades  of  foods.  Because  grades  of  foods  are 
more  frequently  featured  in  special  appeals  than  in  general  appeals, 
there  is  closer  agreement  on  amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  each  type 
of  information  in  these  appeals,  as  indicated  by  the  following  data. 
The  amount  of  emphasis  on  quality  in  general  appeals  vary  from  1 1 
to  20  per  cent  and  in  specific  from  8 to  16  per  cent;  on  flavor,  in 
general  appeals  from  10  to  19  per  cent  and  specific  from  3 to  11 
per  cent;  and,  on  grades  in  general  from  0 to  3 per  cent  and  in  specific 
from  4 to  16  per  cent.  The  problem  ranked  next  in  importance  by 
homemakers  is  "Health  and  Nutrition.”  This  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  there  is  practical  agreement  on  the  amount  of  emphasis  be- 
tween homemakers  and  general  appeals,  21  per  cent.  These  amounts 
in  magazines  A and  B are  another  example  of  the  editorial  practice 
being  reversed  in  the  advertising  appeals,  as  in  magazine  A only  8 
per  cent  of  emphasis  is  placed  on  this  problem  and  in  B none  (see 
Table  XXVI).  On  "Menu  Making”  the  extent  of  agreement  is  closer 
between  homemakers’  questions  and  specific  advertising  appeals  than 
between  them  and  general  appeals.  The  small  amount  in  the  former 
instance  is  a direct  reversal  in  each  magazine  of  the  editorial  practice 
which  gave  each  of  them  about  20  per  cent  and  second  place  in  rank 
(see  Table  XXVI).  The  type  of  "Menu  Making”  information  offered 
in  the  advertisements  is  an  encouragement  to  try  new  foods  and  to 
vary  menus,  and  in  less  than  1 per  cent  of  cases  menus  themselves  are 
given.  In  "Preparation”  the  agreement  is  again  closer  between  home- 
makers and  the  general  appeals  and  it  is  in  total  disagreement  between 
them  and  the  specific  appeals.  This  further  indicates  a relationship 
between  the  editorial  practice  and  specific  appeals  in  amounts  of  im- 
portance attached  to  these  problems.  In  case  of  B this  is  most  pro- 
nounced by  the  fact  that  "Preparation”  is  emphasized  in  65  per  cent 
of  the  editorial  articles  and  in  only  7 per  cent  of  the  general  appeals. 
As  for  "Economics”  it  is  the  fifth  of  the  group  in  which  homemakers 
and  general  advertising  appeals  agree  on  type  of  problems  and  the 
amount  of  emphasis  upon  it. 
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For  comparison  of  the  relative  importance  in  position  of  each  of 
these  5 problems,  their  order  of  rank  in  each  group  is  required.  Since 
the  editorial  department  seems  to  have  some  relationship  with  the 
advertising  department  in  this  matter,  the  rank  orders  in  that  depart- 
ment are  also  included  in  Table  XL. 

TABLE  XL 

RANK  ORDER  OF  HOMEMAKERS’  PROBLEMS  IN  EDITORIAL  AND 
ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENTS 


Per  Cent 

on 

Problems  Homemakers’ 
Treated  Questions  A 

Per  Cent 
in  Editorial 
Departments 
B C 

D 

Tot 

Per  Cent  in 
General  Advertising 
Appeals 

al  A B CD 

Per  Cent  in 

Specific  Advertising 
Appeals 

Total  A B CD  Total 

Preparation  3 1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Homemaking  5 2 

2 

2.5 

2 

2 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4.5 

4 

4 

4 

Health  and 

Nutrition  2 4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3 

3 

1.5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Marketing  1 3 

3.5 

4.5 

3.5 

4 

1 

1.5 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

Economics  4 5 

5 

4.5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4.5 

5 

5 

5 

The  total  rank  orders  of  the  editorial  articles  and  the  general  and 
specific  intended  advertising  appeals  show  that  the  advertising  depart- 
ment is  in  practical  agreement  with  the  homemakers  on  the  order  of  im- 
portance of  these  problems  in  the  general  appeals.  The  only  disagree- 
ment is  the  reversal  of  position  of  "Menu  Making,”  5 and  4,  and 
"Economics,”  4 and  5,  both  of  which  are  of  little  significance  in 
amounts  (see  Tables  XXXIX  and  XXVI). 

These  total  rank  orders  also  show  that  the  editorial  department  is 
in  total  disagreement  with  homemakers,  but  agrees  with  the  specific 
advertising  appeals  in  "Preparation,”  the  most  important,  "Economics,” 
the  least  important,  and  "Health  and  Nutrition.” 

The  individual  rank  orders  of  the  magazines  in  the  general  appeals 
show  more  agreement,  3 positions  out  of  5,  between  the  largest  two, 
A and  D,  and  the  homemakers  than  between  them  and  B and  C,  2 
positions  out  of  5. 

A comparison  of  the  number  of  advertisements  on  foods  in  each 
magazine  shows  that  they  vary  widely.  The  magazine,  D,  which  has 
the  smallest  circulation  has  the  most  advertisements,  2 34.  Magazine 
A has  76  per  cent  as  many,  177;  B has  32  per  cent  as  many,  75;  and 
C has  41  per  cent  as  many,  96. 

Summary 

Advertisements  on  foods  feature  two  problems  as  intended  appeals. 
General  problems  are  used  first,  to  attract  attention,  and  then  specific 
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problems  are  featured  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
foods  in  order  to  create  a demand  for  them. 

The  5 problems  that  interest  homemakers  most  are  featured  in  these 
appeals,  but  the  homemakers  and  the  advertisers  agree  only  on  the 
relative  importance  of  problems  used  in  the  general  appeals,  while  the 
advertisers  and  magazine  editors  agree  on  problems  used  in  the  specific 
appeals. 

There  is  a tendency  in  the  various  magazines  to  reverse  on  the 
editorial  pages  and  in  the  specific  advertising  appeals,  the  amount  of 
importance  attributed  to  each  of  these  problems  by  homemakers. 

The  magazines  which  offer  most  authority  for  editorial  articles, 
A,  C,  and  D,  offer  fewest  endorsements  for  the  advertisements  on 
foods,  and  the  opposite  is  true  of  magazine  B. 

The  readers  of  magazine  D have  the  opportunity  of  knowing  about 
24  per  cent  more  of  the  foods  which  have  national  distribution  than 
the  readers  of  magazine  A,  68  per  cent  more  than  those  of  B,  and  59 
per  cent  more  than  those  of  C,  due  to  the  difference  in  number  of 
advertisements  which  appear  in  each.  Magazine  D has  234;  A,  177; 
C,  96;  and  B,  75. 


CHAPTER  IX 

RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING 
MATERIALS  ON  FOODS 

The  page-to-page  survey  of  the  magazines  examined  shows  that 
other  relationships  exist  between  the  editorial  and  advertising  depart- 
ments than  those  regarding  the  kinds  of  featured  problems  discussed 
in  the  previous  chapter.  These  other  relationships  concern  the  location 
of  editorial  and  advertising  materials  on  foods  with  respect  to  each 
other,  and  the  treatment  of  advertised  products  on  editorial  pages,  as 
subjects  of  articles,  as  objects  in  illustrations,  and  as  necessary  ingredi- 
ents in  the  discussions  of  the  use  and  preparation  of  food  stuffs. 

Location  of  Editorial  and  Advertising  Materials 

In  each  magazine,  the  editorial  and  advertising  materials  are  related 
to  each  other  according  to  a plan  of  arrangement  different  from  the 
others.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  that  advertisements  precede  and 
follow  the  articles,  because  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  and  the  inside 
and  outside  of  the  back  cover  are  advertising  space.  They  also  agree 
in  having  a given  amount  of  space  in  the  front  of  the  "book”  which 
is  occupied  by  editorial  matter  exclusively.  There  is  also  such  a divi- 
sion in  the  back  of  magazine  C.  The  average  amount  of  "front-of- 
the-book”  editorial  space  in  the  magazines  examined  varies  from  about 
one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  space.  Magazine  A has  1 5 per 
cent;  B,  16;  D,  26;  and  C,  13,  with  an  additional  1 1 in  the  back, 
making  a total  of  24  per  cent.  This  shows  that  the  largest  magazine, 
A,  and  the  smallest,  B,  have  one-third  less  reading  matter  free  from 
advertisements  than  C and  D.  This  section,  in  only  one  magazine,  D, 
includes  the  articles  on  foods.  In  the  other  magazines,  the  articles 
are  placed  among  the  advertisements.  The  articles  in  magazine  A 
are  placed  about  half  way  back,  47  per  cent  of  the  way,  and  are  pre- 
ceded by  32  per  cent  of  space  in  which  advertisements  appear.  The 
editorial  pages  on  foods  in  magazines  B and  C occur  about  one-third 
of  the  way  from  the  front  with  only  about  one-half  as  much  adver- 
tising space  preceding  them,  14  and  17  per  cent  respectively,  as  in 
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A.  These  arrangements  show  that  the  articles  in  three  cases  out  of 
four  are  not  only  placed  among  the  advertisements,  but  that  the  ad- 
vertisements are  grouped  in  a separate  part  of  the  magazine.  That 
the  advertisements  on  foods  appear  close  to  each  other  is  evident,  since 
15  per  cent  of  all  advertising  space  (see  Table  XI)  is  occupied  by 
them.  Other  proof  of  this  is  that  in  magazines  B and  C,  which  have 
75  and  96  advertisements  respectively  on  foods,  they  are  not  distributed 
through  this  back-of-the-''book”  or  advertising  section  of  the  maga- 
zine. In  magazine  B,  other  advertisements  occur  in  2 5 per  cent  of 
the  space  in  the  extreme  back  of  the  "book,”  where  there  are  none 
for  foods,  and  19  per  cent  in  C,  11  per  cent  of  which  is  exclusively 
editorial.  In  magazines  A and  D the  advertisements  on  foods  occur 
close  to  each  other  even  though  they  are  distributed  practically  through- 
out the  advertising  section,  because  they  carry  so  many,  177  and  234. 
This  seems  to  indicate  a practice  of  placing  the  advertisements  near  to 
each  other  and  near  to  the  editorial  articles.  This  gives  rise  to  the 
question,  "In  how  many  instances  do  advertisements  for  food  imme- 
diately precede  or  follow  editorial  articles  on  foods?”  The  results  ob- 
tained from  a study  made  of  such  cases  appear  in  Table  XLI. 

TABLE  XLI 

NUMBER  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS  ON  FOODS  IMMEDIATELY  FOLLOWING 
OR  PRECEDING  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES 


Total 

Total  "Ads.”  Immediately 

Magazine 

Food  ” Ads.” 

Preceding  or 

Following  Articles 

No. 

% 

A 

1 77 

21 

12 

B 

75 

13 

17 

C 

96 

13 

14 

D 

324 

9 

3 

This  table  shows  that  in  magazines  A,  B,  and  C,  in  a significant 
number  of  cases,  advertisements  on  foods  appear  next  to  editorial  articles 
on  this  subject.  The  small  amount  in  magazine  D is  accounted  for 
by  the  position  of  the  articles  in  the  front  of  the  "book”  with  only 
the  overflows  in  the  back.  This  indicates  that  magazine  D depends 
less  than  A,  B,  and  C on  the  proximity  of  positions  of  the  editorial 
and  advertising  materials  to  relate  them  to  each  other. 

Another  factor  which  establishes  relationship  between  the  two  de- 
partments of  these  magazines  is  the  location  of  articles  on  foods  with 
respect  to  each  other.  Attention  is  attracted  to  this  by  various  dis- 
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tributions  of  the  articles.  In  magazine  A they  follow  each  other  on 
consecutive  pages  in  the  editorial  department  in  which  the  majority 
appear,  but  some  others  also  appear  in  different  departments.  Generally 
in  magazine  B,  all  appear  in  one  department,  but  on  occasion  food 
articles  are  separated  from  each  other  by  as  many  as  14  to  20  pages  of 
editorial  material  on  other  subjects.  In  magazine  C,  they  are  grouped 
together  all  in  the  same  editorial  department  while,  in  D as  in  A, 
they  appear  in  several  departments,  those  in  the  same  department  being 
separated  by  a few  pages  only  on  subjects  closely  related.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  total  number  of  articles  in  the  same  or  different  depart- 
ments of  the  several  magazines  are  arranged  for  study  in  Table  XLII. 


TABLE  XLII 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENTS  IN  WHICH  ARTICLES  ON  FOODS  APPEAR 


Total 

Magazine  Articles 

A 28 

B 17 

C 12 

D 15 


Articles  in  Different  Departments 
Dept.  I Dept.  II  Dept.  Ill 

No.  % No.  % No.  % 

26  93  1 4 1 4 

17  100  00  00 

12  100  00  00 

12  80  2 13  17 


Total  in 
More  than 

One  Dept.  Total  Adver- 
No.  % tisements 

2 8 177 

0 0 75 

0 0 96 

3 20  324 


From  these  figures  it  may  be  noted  that  the  magazines  which  have 
the  most  advertisements,  A and  D,  place  the  articles  on  foods  in  as 
many  as  3 editorial  departments  although  four-fifths  or  more  are 
placed  in  the  food  department.  Also,  that  D,  which  has  nearly  twice 
as  many  advertisements  as  A,  in  more  than  twice  as  many  cases  as  A, 
20  per  cent  in  contrast  to  8,  places  the  articles  in  more  than  one  de- 
partment. That  this  is  a more  common  practice  in  magazine  D than 
in  A is  concluded,  because  it  is  followed  in  50  per  cent  of  the  issues 
of  D,  and  in  25  per  cent  of  the  issues  of  A. 

Those  figures  also  verify  previous  statements  that  all  the  articles  in 
magazines  B and  C are  placed  in  one  editorial  department. 


Advertised  Products  Treated  in  Editorial  Articles 

Another  form  of  relationship  between  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  is  the  treatment  of  advertised  food  products  on  editorial 
pages.  The  most  noticeable  examples  are  in  the  titles  or  subjects  of 
the  articles.  This  is  most  evident  when  names  of  single  foods  are 
featured,  such  as  asparagus,  crackers,  margarine,  and  the  like,  in  con- 
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trast  to  general  classes  of  foods,  such  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  An 
examination  of  the  titles  of  articles  on  foods  which  appear  in  the  maga- 
zines studied  shows  how  many  advertised  and  unadvertised  foods  are 
featured  in  the  titles.  This  information  appears  in  Table  XLIII. 

TABLE  XLIII 

SINGLE  FOODS  FEATURED  IN  TITLES  OF  ARTICLES 

Advertised  Unadvertised  Total 


Total 

Total  Adver- 

Foods 

Foods 

No. 

% of  All 

Magazine 

Articles 

tisements 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

Articles 

A 

28 

177 

0 0 

4 

14 

4 

14 

B 

17 

75 

0 0 

3 

18 

3 

18 

C 

12 

96 

2 17 

0 

0 

2 

17 

D 

15 

324 

3 20 

1 

7 

4 

27 

It  may  be  noted  from  this  data  that  in  articles  on  single  foods, 
magazines  A and  B feature  unadvertised  products,  C advertised  ones 
in  all  cases,  and  D features  both,  but  3 times  as  many  advertised  as 
unadvertised.  It  may  further  be  noted  that  magazine  D has  the 
largest  amount,  27  per  cent,  of  articles  on  single  foods,  twice  as  many 
as  A,  which  has  14  per  cent.  The  two  magazines  are  practically  the 
same  in  size. 

The  Relative  Frequency  of  Reference  of  Perishable  and 
Non-Perishable  Foods  in  Articles 

Next  is  a discussion  of  other  appearances  of  advertised  foods  on 
editorial  pages.  For  purposes  of  convenience  in  the  study  of  these 
products  in  illustrations  and  in  the  text  of  articles,  they  are  classi- 
fied as  perishable  and  non-perishable.  This  classification  is  selected 
because  it  applies  to  all  groups  of  foods  such  as  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats,  milk  and  the  like,  and  all  of  one  kind  need  not  fall  in  either 
group;  also,  because  these  conditions  affect  the  various  problems  on 
foods  featured  in  articles  and  advertisements.  In  calculating  the  fre- 
quency with  which  advertised  foods  appear  as  objects  in  illustrations, 
the  special  criterion  used  was  that  they  were  easily  recognized,  either 
from  the  legibility  of  the  names  on  the  packages  or  from  similarity 
in  shape  of  the  packages  or  appearance  of  the  foods  to  those  in  the 
advertisements.  In  grouping  the  perishable  and  non-perishable  foods 
mentioned  in  the  text,  still  a different  criterion  was  necessary  because 
the  term  "canned  or  fresh”  was  applied  in  some  instances  and  not 
in  others  to  such  foods  as  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  number  of  times 
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that  perishable  or  non-perishable  foods  are  advertised,  illustrated  or 
mentioned  in  the  content  of  articles  is  shown  in  Table  XLIV. 

TABLE  XLIV 

FOODS  TREATED  IN  ADVERTISEMENTS  AND  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES 


Non-  " Canned  Unde- 

Perishable  Perishable  or  Fresh”  termined  Totals 


Magazine 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No.  % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

A. 

Advertising 

16 

9 

1 66 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0 

177 

100 

Editorial  Text 

1296 

49 

1129 

43 

16 

0 

201 

8 

2642 

100 

Editorial  Illus. 

45 

66 

23 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

68 

100 

B. 

Advertising 

13 

16 

62 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

100 

Editorial  Text 

640 

35 

981 

56 

26 

2 

122 

7 

1769 

100 

Editorial  Illus. 

27 

55 

22 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

100 

C. 

Advertising 

13 

14 

83 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 

100 

Editorial  Text 

512 

42 

586 

48 

42 

3 

90 

7 

1230 

100 

Editorial  Illus. 

22 

48 

25 

52 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

D. 

Advertising 

15 

7 

219 

93 

0 

0 

0 

0 

234 

100 

Editorial  Text 

707 

40 

852 

49 

29 

1 

170 

10 

1757 

100 

Editorial  Illus. 

101 

36 

180 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

281 

100 

It  may  be  observed  from  the  facts  presented  here  that  a relatively 
small  proportion,  7 to  16  per  cent,  of  the  foods  advertised  are  perish- 
able, and  in  number  they  range  from  13  to  16.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  few  perishable  foods  are  sold  under  trade  names  and  have 
national  distribution,  so  this  method  of  marketing  is  not  practical  for 
them.  The  most  popular  ones  are  lemons,  oranges,  grape  fruit,  apples 
and  bananas.  Recently  butter  and  eggs  and  "Iceland”  lettuce  have 
been  added  to  the  list.  While  the  largest  magazines,  A and  D,  have 
the  largest  number  of  advertisements  for  perishable  foods,  15  and  16 
respectively,  they  have  the  smallest  proportion,  10  and  17  per  cent, 
because  their  total  numbers  of  advertisements  are  so  large,  177  and  324 
respectively.  By  the  same  token  these  magazines  have  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  advertisements  for  non-perishable  foods,  which  in  turn 
are  90  and  93  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  82  and  86  per  cent  in  B and  C. 

The  extent  to  which  the  advertising  and  editorial  departments  are 
related  to  each  other  in  the  various  magazines  can  be  estimated  by 
comparing  the  relative  proportion  of  emphasis  given  to  perishable  and 
non-perishable  foods  in  the  advertisements  and  in  the  editorial  articles, 
including  both  illustrations  and  content.  Magazine  A does  not  favor 
the  method  of  mentioning  advertised  products  in  the  editorial  text  to 
nearly  the  extent  that  the  other  magazines  do  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  XLIV.  It  is  the  only  magazine  that  mentions  perishable 
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foods  more  often  than  non-perishable.  Magazine  B shows  the  greatest 
preference  for  this  method  as  this  magazine  mentions  fewer  perishable 
foods,  and  more  non-perishable,  than  any  of  the  others,  while  C and  D 
agree  with  each  other.  These  practices  are  not  consistent  in  all  cases  with 
those  used  in  marking  foods  "canned  or  fresh”  in  some  instances  and  not 
in  others,  when  in  either  case  it  applies  equally  well.  Magazine  A is 
the  most  consistent  in  both  practices  as  it  refers  to  foods  as  "canned 
or  fresh”  an  insignificant  number  of  times,  less  than  1 per  cent. 
Magazine  D is  also  consistent  in  favoring  this  method  slightly  in  one 
instant  out  of  a possible  ten,  while  C favors  it,  applying  the  term  in 
1 case  out  of  2,  and  B not  quite  so  much  using  it  in  1 case  out  of  3. 

The  amount  of  relationship  between  the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  as  expressed  by  displaying  advertised  products  in  editorial 
illustrations,  indicates  that  magazine  A maintains  the  same  position 
as  in  the  above  instances,  following  this  practice  in  fewer  cases  than 
either  B,  C,  or  D.  It  uses  illustrations  of  perishable  foods  twice  as 
often  as  non-perishable,  which  shows  the  least  relationship  in  this  re- 
spect, while  D shows  the  most,  reversing  the  order  and  using  perish- 
able foods  as  illustrations  about  twice  as  often  as  non-perishable. 
Magazines  B and  C favor  each  about  equally. 

Summary 

There  is  relationship  between  the  editorial  and  advertising  materials 
on  foods. 

This  relationship  exists  in 

1.  The  position  of  the  editorial  and  advertising  materials  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

2.  The  treatment  of  advertised  products  on  the  editorial  pages. 

This  evidence  shows  that  the  plans,  or  magazine  make-ups  used 

in  arranging  editorial  and  advertising  materials  with  respect  to  each 
other  depend  upon  the  treatment  of  advertised  products  on  editorial 
pages. 

Each  magazine  has  a different  method  for  relating  the  editorial 
articles  to  the  advertisements. 

The  magazines  agree  in  having  advertisements  both  precede  and 
follow  the  articles  on  foods. 

They  also  agree  in  having  an  exclusively  editorial,  or  "front-of-the- 
book”  section.  Magazine  C also  has  one  in  the  very  back  of  the 
"book.” 
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The  amount  of  exclusively  editorial  material  varies  from  approxi- 
mately one-sixth  in  magazines  A and  B,  to  approximately  one-fourth 
in  magazines  C and  D.  The  remaining  space  of  the  magazines  is  de- 
voted to  a combination  of  adveitising  and  editorial  materials. 

Advertisements  for  foods  are  grouped  together  wherever  they  occur 
in  various  parts  of  the  advertising  section. 

Articles  on  foods  appear  among  the  advertisements  in  magazines  A, 
B,  and  C.  In  magazine  D they  appear  only  in  the  exclusively  editorial 
section. 

In  one  magazine  only  are  the  editorial  articles  grouped  together. 
This  is  in  Magazine  C in  which,  the  articles  are  grouped  in  consecutive 
order  in  the  same  department.  In  magazines  A and  D they  appear  in 
as  many  as  three  departments.  In  magazine  B they  appear  in  the 
same  department,  but  are  widely  separated  by  articles  on  other  subjects. 

Magazine  D depends  almost  entirely  on  the  treatment  of  adver- 
tised products  on  editorial  pages  to  establish  relationship  between  these 
two  departments. 

Magazine  A depends  chiefly  on  proximity  of  position  of  editorial 
to  advertising  materials  for  the  relationship  between  these  departments. 

Magazines  B and  C establish  relationship  between  these  two  depart- 
ments both  by  placing  editorial  articles  among  advertising  pages  and 
treating  advertised  foods  on  editorial  pages. 

The  advertisements  in  from  8 to  9 cases  out  of  10  advertise  non- 
perishable  foods. 

More  advertisements  for  perishable  foods  appear  in  the  larger  maga- 
zines, A and  D,  than  in  the  smaller,  B and  C. 


CHAPTER  X 


PRACTICES  WITH  REGARD  TO  FOODS  AS  INDICATED  BY 

MAGAZINE  MAKE-UP 

The  way  information  is  presented  as  well  as  the  information  itself 
indicates  practices  with  regard  to  foods.  There  is  some  agreement  among 
the  magazines  on  the  information  offered,  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
basis  of  their  selection  is  that  they  have  a homemaking  department 
in  charge  of  a special  editor.  The  only  general  agreement,  however, 
in  the  information  offered  and  the  method  of  presenting  it,  is  that 
the  name  of  the  department  and  of  the  editor  are  given  on  the  open- 
ing page.  In  magazines  A,  B,  and  D,  the  department  name  appears 
most  prominently  and  is  followed  by  the  editor’s  name  and  title. 
Added  attention  is  attracted  to  them  by  their  position  in  a decorated 
page  heading  in  magazines  A and  B,  and  in  D by  their  setting  in  un- 
usually large  type.  In  magazine  C,  the  department  name  follows  the 
editor’s  acknowledgment  of  her  authority  as  author  of  the  opening 
article  in  the  department. 

The  department  name  on  the  opening  page  does  not  agree  with  the 
one  given  in  the  table  of  contents  in  magazines  B and  C.  For  a com- 
plete understanding  of  the  practices,  both  titles  must  be  observed. 

Special  significance  is  given  in  magazines  A and  D to  the  position 
of  editor  of  this  department.  In  magazine  A,  her  relation  to  the  rest 
of  the  magazine  as  an  associate  editor  is  noted  on  the  first  editorial 
page  along  with  the  general  announcement  of  the  editorial  and  busi- 
ness organization  of  the  magazine.  In  magazine  D,  her  name  and 
title  appear  in  the  table  of  contents  above  the  departmental  articles 
with  the  authors’  names  omitted. 

Differences  in  practices  of  the  various  magazines  are  indicated  by 
the  specific  titles  and  sub-titles  used,  which  are  as  follows:  "The  Prac- 
tical Homemaker — A Department  of  Cookery  and  Household  Econom- 
ics”; in  another  case,  "The  Home  Bureau,”  further  described  by  the 
sub-title  "Foods  and  Cookery  for  the  Up-to-date  Housekeeper”  and 
"Modern  Methods  and  New  Devices  for  the  Home,”  and  in  the  table  of 
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contents  it  is  called  "Homemaking;”  another  title  used  is  "Depart- 
ment of  Foods  and  Household  Management,”  which  in  the  table  of 

contents  is  indicated  as  "Cookery;”  and  the  last  " Institute.” 

From  these  titles  we  see  that  the  practices  of  three  magazines  out  of 
four  is  to  feature  foods  or  cookery  or  both,  and  that  the  fourth  in- 
cludes them.  The  next  most  popular  aspect  of  homemaking,  "Methods 
of  Homemaking”  or  "Household  Management,”  is  featured  by  two 
of  the  magazines  and  included  by  a third.  The  only  other  aspects 
featured  are  "Economics”  and  "Devices”  which  appear  in  one  title 
each,  and  are  included  in  another. 

Another  factor  of  magazine  make-up  in  which  there  is  some  agree- 
ment is  the  placing  of  articles  on  foods  in  several  departments.  The 
practices  with  regard  to  these  articles  differ  in  the  magazines  and  de- 
pend upon  the  frequency  of  distribution  of  articles  and  the  nature 
of  the  material.  In  magazine  D,  which  regularly  follows  this  practice 
(see  Table  XLII),  the  articles  concern  scientific  aspects  of  the  foods 
treated,  and  are  written  by  special  departmental  editors  or  regular 
contributors  whose  academic  training  as  authorities  is  acknowledged. 
In  magazine  A,  which  does  not  commonly  follow  this  practice  (see 
Table  XLII),  one  article  was  a reported  interview  with  an  acknowl- 
edged research  authority  on  foods,  and  another  was  a duplicate  in 
style,  form,  and  type  of  subject  matter  of  a series  of  articles  pre- 
viously appearing  in  the  homemaking  department. 

A factor  of  magazine  make-up  that  is  distinctive  of  magazine  D is 
the  publication  of  a list  of  guaranteed  advertisements  indexed  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  products  advertised.  Across  this  list  the  word 
"Guaranteed”  appears  in  large  type.  According  to  an  announcement, 
which  appears  on  the  same  page,  this  magazine  guarantees  all  adver- 
tisements which  it  contains  whether  or  not  the  products  have  been 
tasted  and  approved  in  the  magazine  laboratories.  Those  that  have 
been  tested  and  approved  are  starred  both  on  the  list  and  on  the  ad- 
vertisements themselves.  The  importance  of  this  practice  in  attract- 
ing the  readers’  attention  to  the  advertisements  is  shown  by  the 
placement  of  the  list  on  the  second  page  following  the  editor’s  in  the 
front  of  the  "book”  preceding  the  exclusively  editorial  section,  and 
the  inclusion  of  it  in  the  table  of  contents.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  these  magazines  of  a statement  to  the  readers  concerning  adver- 
tising practices.  In  another  magazine,  A,  an  alphabetically  indexed 
list  of  advertisers  is  given,  but  no  notice  accompanies  it  to  explain 
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that  its  purpose  is  any  other  than  to  assist  in  the  location  of  advertise- 
ments, and  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Another  factor  that  indicates  magazine  practices  with  respect  to 
foods  is  used  to  a greater  or  less  degree  by  all  magazines  examined.  It 
is  the  intention  of  influencing  readers  in  favor  of  the  selection  and 
use  of  particular  food  products.  This  is  done  by  references  made  to 
the  product  or  by  the  nature  of  information  given.  An  example  of 
the  first  type  is  to  apply  the  term  "canned  or  fresh”  to  the  name  of 
foods,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  occurs  in  each  magazine  appears 
in  Table  XLIV.  Another  similar  instance  is  to  use  the  word  "fats” 
followed  by  the  term  "margarine  or  butter.”  Other  instances  identi- 
cal in  purpose  are:  "Commercially  Canned  Pickles,”  "Commercial 
Dressing,”  "Russian  or  Thousand  Island  Dressing  from  the  Grocer’s 
Shelf,”  "Canned  Beets,”  "Packaged  Bread,”  "Commercial  Yeasts,” 
"Tomato  Soup  Canned,”  "Baker’s  Rolls,”  and  "Cocoanut  Canned.” 
Examples  of  the  second  method  of  influencing  readers’  choices  of 
foods  by  the  information  offered  are  contained  in  the  following  extracts 
from  articles,  all  of  which  deal  with  the  same  food  product,  milk. 
The  first  two  quotations  are  taken  from  articles  by  the  same  author 
that  appeared  four  months  apart: 

"There  is  a vast  difference  in  the  quality  and  cleanliness  of 
market  milk.  What  is  known  as  certified  milk  is  best  for  in- 
fants’ use.” 

"Cows’  milk  is  the  best  substitute  for  human  milk,  but  cows’ 
milk  was  fashioned  for  the  calf  and  must  be  modified  to  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  mothers’  milk.  That  it  can  be  done 
is  proved  by  thousands  of  bottle  fed  babies. 

"Not  a few  infants  resist  our  best  efforts  in  the  use  of  fresh 
milk.  With  some  the  digestive  processes  are  not  equal  to  the  task 
and  evaporated  milk — which  is  cows’  milk  reduced  one-half  in 
volume  by  evaporation  of  water — supplies  a satisfactory  substi- 
tute. It  is  not  a proprietary  infant  food,  but  a milk  product, 
standardized  by  the  U.  S.  government.” 

Two  other  opinions  regarding  the  use  of  milk  for  child  feeding  are 
expressed  by  another  author  in  the  same  issue  of  a different  magazine, 
as  indicated  by  the  following  quotations: 

"A  new  food  is  now  obtainable  for  your  babies  who  cannot  take 
cows’  milk  either  raw,  boiled  or  powdered;  or  breast  or  goats’  milk. 
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This  food  called  . . . has  a soy  bean  base  and  mixed  with  water 
substitutes  satisfactorily  for  milk  even  though  used  over  long 
periods  of  time.” 

“We  have  thought  before  this  that  infants  fed  cows’  milk  (and 
especially  those  on  breast  milk)  were  amply  supplied  with  Vitamin 
B,  but  several  investigators  have  suggested  that  this  is  not  so  . . . 
Vitamin  B was  supplied  in  this  series  (referring  to  a report  of  re- 
search) by  adding  a wheat  germ  sugar  called  . . . , which  has 

Another  evidence  of  intentionally  influencing  readers  in  regard  to 
the  kind  of  milk  to  use  is  an  article  that  describes  a disease  caused  by 
“raw  cows’  milk,”  “the  milk  of  the  herd  of  high  toned,  pure  bred 
cows,  whose  milk,  raw  milk,  etc.”  This  doubtless  refers  to  certified 
milk  which  is  unpasteurized  milk  of  highly  selected  cows.  The  article 
advocates  the  use  of  pasteurized  milk  in  this  closing  statement,  " . . . 
whom  you’ll  always  remember  with  thanks,  when  you  ask  before  you 
drink  of  glass  of  milk,  IS  IT  PASTEURIZED?” 

In  still  a different  article  we  nnd  this  legend  under  an  illustration 
for  the  kinds  of  milk  mentioned  "Evaporated,  condensed,  powdered 
or  malted,  milk  is  milk,  just  the  same.” 

We  thus  see  that  in  reading  several  magazines  we  obtain  a variety 
of  opinions  regarding  the  home  use  of  milk  in  the  different  forms  in 
which  it  is  sold,  and  that  in  the  case  of  other  foods  we  are  urged 
in  the  instances  named  to  buy  commercially  prepared  products. 

In  discussing  the  factors  of  magazine  make-up  and  the  practices 
that  they  indicate,  it  must  be  noted  that  practices  with  regard  to 
foods  change  frequently.  Evidence  of  this  is  shown  by  a comparison 
of  the  data  used  for  this  study  with  others  similarly  gathered  from  the 
January,  1930,  number  of  each  magazine,  which  dates  one  year  from 
the  first  of  the  four  issues  previously  examined.  Within  this  period 
the  practices  with  regard  to  the  homemaking  department  changed  in 
5 0 per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  greatest  number  of  changes  occurred 
in  magazine  C,  in  which  1,  a new  department  of  "Homemaking  and 
Decoration”  was  created;  2,  the  title  of  the  department  in  which  all 
articles  previously  appeared  was  changed  from  "Cookery  and  House- 
hold Management”  to  "Foods  and  Household  Management,”  and  in 
the  table  of  contents  to  "Cookery”  from  "Housekeeping;”  3,  articles 
now  appear  in  the  two  departments  already  named  as  well  as  in  a 
third,  "Health  and  Beauty.”  The  articles  appearing  outside  of  the 
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homemaking  department  are  written  by  authors  whose  academic  stand- 
ing is  acknowledged  and  whose  work  has  previously  appeared  in  the 
homemaking  department.  These  facts  show  that  magazine  B is  the 
only  remaining  one  in  which  all  the  articles  appear  in  the  homemaking 
department.  The  changes  in  practice  of  the  other  magazine,  A,  are 
in  the  name  of  the  department  and  the  editor  in  charge.  The  new 
name,  "The  Modern  Homemaker — A Department  of  Household  Ad- 
ministration,” shows  that  the  practice  is  now  to  include  more  general 
problems  of  homemaking  than  the  previous  one,  "The  Practical  Home- 
maker— A Department  of  Cookery  and  Home  Economics,”  which 
placed  the  emphasis  on  foods.  A comparison  of  these  changes  in 
magazines  A and  C with  existing  practice  within  the  year  previous 
and  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chapter,  indicates  that  there  is  a trend 
toward  treating  more  general  problems  in  the  homemaking  department 
and  toward  featuring  foods  in  other  departments. 

Summary 

General  factors  in  magazine  make-up  that  indicate  practice  with 
regard  to  foods  are  the  titles  which  appear  on  the  opening  page  of  the 
homemaking  department  and  in  the  table  of  contents  as  well  as  the 
form  in  which  they  appear. 

Specific  factors  are  that  in  one  of  the  opening  pages  of  the  "book” 
in  magazine  A,  the  director  of  the  homemaking  department  is  named 
as  an  associate  editor,  and  in  magazine  D the  practice  is  announced 
of  guaranteeing  all  the  advertisements. 

Magazine  practices  change  within  a year’s  time.  The  previous  prac- 
tices were  to  feature  foods  in  the  homemaking  department,  but  there 
is  a growing  tendency  now  to  feature  general  problems  of  household 
management  and  administration  there,  and  to  place  articles  on  foods 
in  other  departments  also. 

There  may  or  may  not  be  special  departmental  editors  for  articles 
appearing  outside  of  the  homemaking  department. 

A general  practice  exists  in  the  magazines  examined  to  influence 
the  readers’  choice  of  food  products  to  a greater  or  less  degree  by 
descriptive  terms  that  accompany  the  name  of  the  food,  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  information  offered  in  discussion  with  regard  to  it. 


Part  III 

APPLICATION 


CHAPTER  XI 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 

The  following  facts  discovered  by  this  investigation  of  women’s 
magazines  show  that  these  periodicals  are  contributing  factors  to  the 
solution  of  homemaking  problems  on  foods  and  point  out  the  under- 
lying principles  which  determine  the  most  satisfactory  use  of  these 
agencies  of  education. 

Women’s  magazines  cost  ten  or  twenty-five  cents.  The  largest  two 
which  are  practically  the  same  size,  may  be  purchased  one  for  ten 
cents,  the  other  for  twenty-five.  They  have  equal  amounts  of  edi- 
torial and  advertising  reading  matter,  but  the  less  expensive  one  is 
more  widely  read  and  has  larger  advertisements  for  food  products  but 
fewer  of  them.  In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  greatest 
number  of  advertised  food  products,  the  smaller  advertisements  in  the 
more  expensive  magazine  must  be  read. 

The  price  of  this  type  of  publication  does  not  depend  upon  the 
size.  Magazines  of  various  sizes  may  be  purchased  for  ten  cents,  the 
largest  being  almost  twice  as  big  as  the  smallest.  Regardless  of  size, 
about  the  same  proportion  of  total  space  in  each  of  the  four  periodicals 
is  devoted  to  advertisements  for  foods,  and  about  the  same  amount 
to  editorial  articles  on  foods.  But  the  amount  of  advertising  space 
is  from  four  to  seven  times  as  great  as  that  for  editorial  articles.  In 
the  largest  two  magazines,  a greater  proportion  of  total  space  is  sold 
for  advertising  and  more  space  is  devoted  to  articles  on  foods  than  in 
the  smaller  publications. 

Each  magazine  has  a distinctive  practice  for  the  selection  of  articles 
on  foods  irrespective  of  cost,  size,  or  circulation.  Readers’  tastes, 
according  to  needs  of  subject  matter,  types  of  authors,  preference  in 
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the  length  and  number  of  articles  as  well  as  style  in  presentation  of 
material,  can  be  satisfied  only  by  a personal  examination  of  the  period- 
icals available  at  a set  price.  The  same  problems  on  foods  are  treated 
in  more  than  one  periodical,  but  there  is  no  duplication  of  subject 
matter,  and  each  magazine  favors  different  aspects  of  the  problems 
featured.  The  widest  varieties  of  problems  are  featured  in  the  largest 
two  magazines  and  emphasis  is  more  equally  divided  among  them  than 
in  the  smaller  publications.  The  periodicals  that  are  most  widely 
read  carry  articles  on  problems  of  foods  used  in  entertaining.  Two- 
thirds  of  homemakers’  problems  on  foods  reported  in  Leighton’s  study1 
are  unanswered  by  women’s  magazines,  but  they  have  practically  no 
problems  on  the  subject  featured  to  the  greatest  extent  in  all  pub- 
lications. Neither  price,  size,  nor  circulation  indicates  which  maga- 
zine contributes  most  in  editorial  articles  to  the  solution  of  home- 
makers’ problems  on  foods. 

The  fact  that  half  or  more  of  the  space  in  women’s  magazines  is 
occupied  by  advertisements,  limits  the  information  and  advice  that  the 
editorial  department  can  give  to  readers  in  answer  to  personal  in- 
quiries regarding  the  choice  of  particular  products. 

Several  magazines  must  be  read  in  order  to  follow  more  than  one 
group  of  acknowledged  authorities  on  one  or  more  types  of  problems 
on  foods.  In  the  publication  which  gives  little  authority  for  editorial 
articles,  many  endorsements  are  offered  for  advertisements.  But  unlike 
authority  for  editorial  articles,  this  claim  of  endorsement  may  be  based 
upon  nothing  more  than  prominence  in  public  life.  A wider  variety  of 
types  of  authorities  is  offered  by  the  largest  two  magazines  than  by  the 
smallest  two. 

In  all  magazines  the  editorial  department  influences  readers  in  favor 
of  the  choice  and  selection  of  advertised  products,  in  variable  degrees. 
This  is  done  by  the  proximity  in  position  of  advertised  food  products 
to  editorial  articles,  by  featuring  advertised  products  on  editorial  pages, 
or  by  both,  and  by  presenting  opinions  on  the  use  of  particular  food 
products,  that  vary  according  to  the  authority,  the  practice  of  the 
magazine,  and  the  food  in  question.  Since  advertisers  of  food  prod- 
ucts buy  one-fourth  or  more  of  the  advertising  space  and  occupy 
about  one-sixth  of  the  entire  magazine,  the  articles  on  food  must  be 
judged  from  the  standpoint  of  those  advertised  and  not  entirely  by 


1"A  Basis  of  Building  a Course  in  Economics  of  the  Home.”  Published  by  Bureau 
of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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the  content  of  the  article.  The  advertisers  know  which  problems  on 
foods  interest  homemakers  most,  for  they  feature  them  to  attract 
the  readers’  attention  to  the  informaion  given.  Advertisements  on 
foods,  however,  do  not  contribute  to  the  solution  of  homemakers’ 
problems  that  are  left  unanswered  by  the  editorial  articles.  The 
magazine  that  features  perishable,  unadvertised  food  products  on  the 
editorial  pages  more  often  than  non-perishable,  unadvertised  products, 
contributes  almost  as  many  articles  to  the  solution  of  homemakers’ 
problems  as  the  other  magazines  do.  Editorial  information  about  ad- 
vertised, non-perishable  food  products,  costs  the  reader  more  than 
that  about  unadvertised,  perishable  ones,  since  the  more  expensive 
magazine  treats  advertised  products  more  frequently  than  the  other 
magazines.  Readers  may  expect  more  information  in  women’s  maga- 
zines on  non-perishable,  advertised  food  products  than  on  perishable, 
unadvertised  ones  that  do  not  have  national  distribution. 

Newer  types  of  foods,  as  they  are  advertised,  necessitate  frequent 
changes  in  magazine  practices  by  creating  needs  in  the  home  for  dif- 
ferent types  of  information.  Present  changes  indicate  that  general 
problems  of  homemaking  rather  than  foods  are  being  featured  in 
homemaking  departments.  In  order  to  know  what  to  expect  on  the 
editorial  pages  of  women’s  magazines,  and  how  to  evaluate  what 
appears  there,  we  must  keep  up  to  date  on  editorial  practices.  The 
same  factors  of  magazine  make-up  do  not  always  indicate  practices, 
but  changes  with  regard  to  articles  on  foods  are  always  indicated 
by  changes  in  the  titles  of  homemaking  departments  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  articles  on  foods  as  classified  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Recommendations 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  homemakers  do  not  depend  entirely  on  women’s  maga- 
zines for  the  information  needed  in  the  solution  of  their  problems 
on  food,  since  this  study  shows  that  only  a small  proportion  of  home- 
makers’ questions  are  answered  by  women’s  magazines. 

2.  That  homemakers  make  a personal  survey  of  the  several  maga- 
zines to  see  which  suit  their  individual  needs,  for  while  several  maga- 
zines sometimes  treat  the  same  food  problem  each  one  may  treat  an 
entirely  different  aspect  of  it.  In  making  such  a survey,  Chapter 
VII  in  this  study  may  serve  as  a guide. 
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3.  That  the  practices  of  the  magazines  be  occasionally  noted  as 
these  sometimes  change  within  a year’s  time. 

4.  That  the  editorial  material  offered  for  the  solution  of  home- 
makers’ problems  in  foods  be  evaluated  from  several  points  of  view, 
namely: 

a.  What  the  homemaker  wants  to  know. 

b.  Whether  the  necessary  products  are  advertised. 

c.  What  authority  the  magazine  offers  for  the  information 
given  as  designated  by  the  author  of  the  article  and  the  editor  of 
the  editorial  department  in  which  it  appears. 

5.  That  women’s  magazines  be  used  much  more  frequently  as  author- 
ities for  information  on  non-perishable  advertised  foods  of  wide  dis- 
tribution than  on  unadvertised  perishable  ones. 

Recommendations  for  students  and  teachers  of  homemaking  in  schools 
and  colleges,  in  addition  to  those  for  homemakers  in  the  home,  are: 

6.  That,  on  the  basis  of  the  wide  circulation  of  women’s  magazines, 
they  be  recognized  as  text-books  for  homemakers  in  homes;  and,  that 
as  such,  their  make-up  and  content  be  studied  in  relationship  to  each 
other  in  order  to  understand  the  magazine  practices  and  thus  intel- 
ligently apply  the  information  offered. 

7.  That  a wide  variety  of  women’s  magazines  be  studied  so  that 
not  only  the  immediately  desired  information,  but  other  that  is  avail- 
able, may  come  to  the  attention  of  future  teachers  of  homemaking. 

8.  That  distinctly  local  products  that  are  not  advertised  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  research  problems  in  order  to  supply  to  the  community 
information  that  is  not  available  in  the  magazines. 
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